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Survey of the World 


A’ court decision con- 
National Politics cerning the votes cast 

in thirty precincts of 
Los Angeles probably gives the Siate of 
California to Wilson by about 150, but 
the Roosevelt party’s demand for a re- 
count in several counties leaves the final 
result in doubt———At the end of last 
week, the official count in Michigan, with 
three precincts not yet included, showed 
that the woman suffrage amendment had 
been lost by 447 votes. In New Or- 
leans, a grand jury has indicted Arthur 
H. Brown, United States Commissioner, 
and nineteen other men for false and 
fraudulent certification of the vote. 
There is much evidence of a miscount. 
——lIn Steubenville, Ohio, a grand jury 
is inquiring concerning charges that the 
result was affected by wholesale bribery 
of voters. The Roosevelt Progressive 
-party will open permanent headquarters 
at Washington on January 1. At a con- 
ference of the New York leaders of the 
party, last week, Mr. Roosevelt earnestly 
advised against any fusion or coalition 
with voters or representatives of other 
parties, in legislatures or elsewhere. The 
members of the party should stand by 
themselves, he said. A resolution was 
past, providing that there should be 
no union or coalition or co-operation by 
the State party or any local organization 
without the consent or approval of the 
State committee. Mr. Roosevelt's policy 
is opposed by many, and notably by 
Comptroller Prendergast, who says it is 
suicidal. He and others agreeing with 
him desire to enter into a coalition or 
fusion against Tammany in New York 
City. The committee of physicians 
appointed to examine John Schrank, who 
shot Mr. Roosevelt, reported that he was 
insane. Therefore he was sent to an 
asylum. He sharply resented the de- 











up. 


cision: To the committee he made a 
long address, part of which was as fcl- 
lows: 

“The shot at Milwaukee, which created an 
echo in all parts of the world, was not a shot 
fired at the citizen Roosevelt, not a shot at an 


_ex-President, not a shot at the candidate of a 


so-called Progressive party, not a shot to in- 
fluence the pending election, not a shot to gain 
for me notoriety. No; it was simply to once, 
and forever establish the fact that any man 
who hereafter aspires to a third Presidential 
term will do so at the risk of his life. If I 
cannot defend tradition, if I cannot defend 
the country in case of war, you may as well 
send every. patriot to prison. If I knéw that 
my death would have made the third term tra- 
dition more sacred, I am sorry I could not die 
for my country. Prison for me is tike going 
to war.” 


The first legislative 
business before the 
Senate at the open- 
ing of the coming session will be the 
Cummins joint resolution providing for 
the submission to the States of a consti- 
tutional amendment making the’ Presi- 
dential term six years, with no re-elec- 
tion. It has been reported favorably in 
the Senate and the House. There are 
signs of some disagreement on the Dem- 
ocratic side concerning tariff legislation 
at the special session. Speaker Clark 
would have the entire tariff revised, with 
a separate bill for each schedule. Sen- 
ator O’Gorman says the session’s work 
should not be limited to the tariff. He 
thinks the currency question will be taken 
It is expected that Mr. Gore, the 
blind Senator from Oklahoma, will be 
the Demucratic leader of the Senate. He 
was recently entertained at luncheon in 
New York by prominent bankers, with 
whom he discussed the currency question. 
There is some talk of repealing the cor- 
poration tax law and enacting a law for 
an income tax, as it is expected that the 
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approval of the two additional States 
required for the income tax amend- 
ment will be given before April next. 
The Pujo Money Trust Committee will 
resume its hearings on December 9. 
Leading financiers will be asked to tes- 
tify. E.H. Farrar, of New Orleans, as- 
sociated with Samuel Untermyer as 
counsel for the committee, has resigned, 
“owing to complications and exigencies 
which have arisen” in his “professional 
affairs.” In his letter of resignation he 
asserts that a financial ring in New York 
“created” the panic of 1907. The com- 
mittee is not entirely harmonious. 
Secretary MacVeagh asked for the resig- 
nation of G. C. Bantz, Assistant Treas- 
urer, because the latter was not in sym- 
pathy with his policy. Mr. Bantz had 
been in the Treasury Department forty 
years. The resignation of Treasurer 
McClung has been followed by the ap- 
pointment of Carmi A. Thompson in his 
place. Theodore Marburg, a promi- 
nent resident of Baltimore, has been ap- 
pointed Minister to Belgium. Mr. Mar- 
burg, president of the Maryland Peace 
Society, was chairman .of the executive 
committee of the American Peace Con- 
gress in IQIT, is a trustee of Johns Hop- 
kins University, is widely known as an 
advocate of international peace, and is 
the author of several books on political 
and international questions. An at- 
tack upon the constitutionality of the new 
press law was begun, in the Supreme 
Court, last week, by counsel for the New 
York Journal of Commerce. The 
Post Office Department shows that if the 
mail matter franked last year for the de- 
partments and members of Congress had 
been carried at the usual rates the receipts 
from this source would have been nearly 
$20,000,000, and $3,200,000 of this 
would have been paid for political docu- 
ments. 














By unanimous vote, the 
Supreme Court has sus- 
tained the judgment of the 
lower court in Maryland against what is 
called the Bathtub Trust. There are 
fifty defendants, and sixteen of them are 
corporations. They were held together 
in a combination by means of license 
agreements based upon a patented article 
used in the manufacture of sanitary en- 
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ameled iron ware. This patent was used 
to exact from manufacturers contracts in 
which they bound themselves to buy 
from no one outside of the combination 
and to observe a fixed schedule of prices. 
The decision is regarded as one of much 
importance in its bearing upon the use of 
patents to create a monopoly of the 
goods produced by the use of patented 
Criminal suits against several 
of the defendants will now be taken up 
for a retrial. At the first trial of these 
there was a jury disagreement——The 
trial of the Government’s suit against the 
National Cash Register Company was 
begun in Cincinnati, on the 19th. In 
the suit against steamship companies en- 
gaged in trade between our Atlantic 
ports and the Far East, ten of the com- 
panies filed their answers last week. 
Members of the Railroad Commissions 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island were 
told, on the 19th, by Mr. Wickersham, 
that the Government would proceed 
against the Grand Trunk and the New 
Haven railroad companies, under the 
Sherman act, owing to the suspension of 
work on the Grand Trunk’s projected 
new roads in New England, due, it was 
said, to a traffic agreement. Officers and 
directors (J. Pierpont Morgan included) 
were stimmoned to appear before a 
grand jury in New York. On the fol- 
lowing day these proceedings were sus- 
pended by Mr. Wickersham, in order, he 
said, that a search for the facts might be 
made in the New Haven Company’s 
books, which had been opened to him. It 
is understood that he sought to avoid 
granting immunity by taking the testi- 
mony of the officers. It is said that a 
trafic agreement for a period of twenty- 
five years has been submitted by the New 
Haven Company to the Grand Trunk, 
but has. not yet been accepted. 











The board of arbi- 
trators appointed to 
settle the wage con- 
troversy which arose in January last be- 
tween 30,000 locomotive engineers and 
fiftv-two railroad companies whose lines 
are in the Eastern States, has ‘published 
a report, granting a part of the increase 
demanded and recommending that pro- 
vision be made for a settlement of such 
(lisputes by means of Federal or State 
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wage commissions having powers like 
those of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This is virtually a, recommen- 
dation for compulsory arbitration. Pres- 
ident Daniel Willard, of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, was at first chosen as arbitrator for 
the companies and P. H. Morrissey as 
arbitrator for the engineers. Chief Jus- 
tice White’ then appointed Oscar S. 
Straus, of New York; Dr. Charles R 
Van Hise, of Wisconsin; Albert Shaw, 
of New York; Frederick N. Judson, of 
St. Louis, and Otto M. Eidlitz, of New 
York. These five sign the report uncon- 
ditionally, Mr. Willard assents, and Mr. 
Morrissey files a minority report of dis- 
sent, holding that the proposed arbitra- 
tion by means of Federal or State com- 
missions is “wholly impracticable.” The 
decision dates back to May 1, and is 
binding for only one year. It may then 
be terminated on one month’s notice. 
Mr. Morrissey says the settlement can 
only be temporary. The engineers’ orig- 
inal demands, if granted, would have in- 
creased wage payments by a little more 
thafi $7,000,000. It is estimated that the 
increases granted will amount to about 
$5,000,000. The addition for the large 
companies is slight. For example, on 
the New Haven Company’s lines it is 
about 2 per cent. But on the small roads, 
where wages are now lower, the percent- 
age of increase is large. The arbitrators 
recommend that settlement be made by 
means of commissions because, they say, 
the interests of the public, when menaced 
by a great railroad strike, with all the 
hardships and suffering involved, far ex- 
ceed those of the parties to the contro- 
versy. 


Dispatches from 
Cuba and Other Islands Havana say 

there is a grow- 
ing disposition in all parts of the island 
to accept the result of the recent election 
as an honest expression of the majority’s 
will. President Gomez is not seeking to 
embarrass his successor, but has shown 
a desire to aid him. General Menocal, 
when he takes office, will have the sup- 
port of fourteen of the twenty-four Sen- 
ators and of a good working majority in 


the House. He willhave the counsel of 
Cuba’s most distingtished men. A 
newspaper in Havana, La Opinion, re- 
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garded as the organ of Vice-President 
Zayas, the defeated candidate for the 
Presidency, says that General Monteagu- 
do, commander of the army, had planned 
to assassinate Dr. Zayas on election 
night, if the returns had shown his elec- 
tion. Three sharpshooters, it is assert- 
ed,_ were to do the work. The Na- 
tional Railways of Cuba, a company 
which was incorporated in Delaware last 
week, with a capital of $20,000,000, will 
build 250 miles of road in the provinces 
of Camaguey and Santa Clara. The com- 
pany’s president is Roland R. Conklin, a 
New York banker. A very severe 
hurricane, beginning on the 15th and 
continuing for five days, caused much 
loss in western Jamaica. About 100 per- 
sons were killed. A great tidal wave 
ruined the towns of Lucea and Savanna 
la Mar. A coasting vessel was carried 
by the wave half a mile inland. At Mon- 
tego Bay, forty-two were killed. Wharves 
were destroyed and banana and sugar 
plantations greatly injured. The loss is 
about $1,500,000. In Santo Domingo 
there is to be a special session of Con- 
gress, beginning on the 26th. President 
Victoria will resign and his successor 
will be elected. The rebels have recently 
been gaining, but a cessation of hostili- 
ties has been ordered. There has been 
published the following extract from a 
letter sent by Speaker Clark to a gentle- 
man in California: 

“I fully agree with you that the Philippines 














_ should be given their independence, guaran- 


teed by the United States and such other Pow- 
ers as are willing to join us. If no other 
Powers are willing to join us, I think our 
guarantee would be sufficient; but Iam for 
freeing them, regardless of what the other 
Powers do.” 

He adds a prediction that the Philippine 
independence bill will be passed in the 
House this coming winter. There 
were eight fatal cases of plague at Iloilo 
in September, and one at Manila. 





It is expected that 
The Panama Canal at some time next 

summer or fall a 
vessel will pass thru the Panama Canal, 
carrying Colonel Goethals and his staff 
of engineers. He says in his annual re- 
port that the canal will be practically 
completed on JujJy 1, 1913. To supply 
power for opening the lock gates and 
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valves and for moving the locomotives 
which will draw ships thru the locks, a 
great hydro-electric plant is being erect- 
ed adjacent to the spillway of the Gatun 
dam. This plant will give light to 7,000 
lamps at the locks. Appropriations thus 
far made, those for fortifications exclud- 
ed, amount to $322,541,468.——Large 
deposits of petroleum have been discov- 
ered 178 miles from Panama City. In 
quality the oil is much superior to that 
of California. Three companies are 
negotiating for concessions. In an 
address at the annual dinner of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, on the 
21st, Senator Elihu Root reviewed the 
history of the treaties relating to Pana- 
ma and spoke of the recent legislation 
exempting our coastwise shipping from 
the canal tolls. ““We have now approach- 
ing,” said he, “a question which will test 
the willingness of the American people 
to be true to the ideals of self-govern- 
ment.” It had been specified in the 
treaty with Great Britain that the ships 
of all nations were to have the same 
treatment. He continued: 





“Our Congress past a law which gives 
free transit to American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade while passing between our 
Atlantic coast and our Pacific coast, while 
tolls are to be imposed upon British ships 
passing between British ports on the. Atlantic 
and British ports on the Pacific, and upon all 
other foreign ships. Now, Great Britain 
claims that this is a violation of the treaty 
which we made with her and in accordance 
with which by express provisions contained in 
our grant from Panama we were to build and 
open the canal. Congress takes a different 
view of the construction of the treaty, and it 
has past this law which Great Britain says 
violates it, and the question is now to come, 
What is to be done about it? We have a 
treaty with Great Britain under which we have 
agreed that all questions arising upon the in- 
terpretation of treaties shall be submitted to 
arbitration, and it seems hardly conceivable, 
yet there are men who say that we will never 
arbitrate the question of the construction of 
that treaty, and I say to you that if we refuse 
to arbitrate it we will be in the position of 
the merchant who is known to all the world 
to be false to his promises. (Applause and 
cheers. ) : 

“With our nearly four thousand millions o 
foreign trade we will stand in the world of 
commerce as a merchant false to his word. 
Among all the people on this earth who hope 
for better days of righteousness and peace in 
the future we will stand in the light of our 
multitude of declarations for arbitration and 
peace discredited, dishonored hypocrites, with 
the fair name of America blackened, with the 


self-respect of Americans gone; with the in- 
fluence of America for advance along the path- 
way of progress and civilization annulled, dis- 
honored and. disgraced. That question stands 
among us and no true American can fail to use 
his voice and his influence upon that question 
for his country’s honor.” (Applause.) 


Central and lhe Supreme Court of 
South America the Canal Zone has re- 
fused to order the release 
of General Mena, of Nicaragua, and his 
son. It says they are held by order of 
the President of the United States, who 
is acting within his constitutional author- 
ity. General Mena is in the Ancon Hos- 
pital. He and his son will be under guard 
until normal conditions in Nicaragua are 
restored. There are now only 400 Amer- 
ican marines in Nicaragua. Costa 
Rica’s Government, desiring to improve 
the republic’s educational system, has 
sent to this country Senor Brenes-Mosen, 
Assistant Secretary of Public Instruction, 
who will examine our schools, agricul- 
tural colleges and universities. Vice- 
President Johnson, of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, returned to New York 
last week from Chili, where the company 
obtained an order for several million 
dollars’ worth of heavy ordnance, includ- 
ing fourteen guns, for coast defense, 
which will throw projectiles nine miles. 
These will be the most formidable coast 
defense guns in South America——Next 
year the sixth Pan-American conference 
will be held in Lima, and, at the same 
time, the fifth Latin-American Medical 
Congress. Peru’s Government is now or- 
ganizing an International Exposition of 
Hygiene, to be held in connection with 
the Medical Congress, and by invitations 
widely circulated is asking for exhibits 
and drawings relating to water supplies, 
the treatment of sewage, the disposal of 
refuse, sanitary dwellings, etc. 











Madero decided, last week, to 
bring 3,000 soldiers from the 
north to the states of Puebla, 
Mexico, Guerrero and Oaxaca, in which 
the rebels were showing much strength. 
Several small towns in Oaxaca were de- 
stroved by Federal artillery, in order 
that the rebels there might be imprest by 
the Government’s power. Two of these 
towns were Ixtepegi and Zia. They were 
strongholds of the rebellious Serrano In- 


Mexico 
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dians. There was still need of troops in 
the north, for, on the 18th, the rebels 
there captured the customs entry port of 
Palomas, near Columbus, N. M., over- 
coming a garrison of 100 men, several of 
whom fled across the boundary. They 
also took possession of the Cedros ranch 
of 2,000,000 acres, owned by the Interna- 
tional Rubber Company, in Zacatecas. 
Two bands of rebels in Chihuahua were 
attacked and beaten. The death of Gen- 
eral Rojas was reported. He had looted 
many ranches and destroyed many rail- 
road bridges. In Guanajuato, rebels 
wrecked and attacked a railway train. 
It was defended by twenty-four rural 
guards who were in the cars. The rebels 
were driven away. Four guards and two 
passengers were killed. In Chihuahua 
the rebels held William M. Fink, the 
American manager of a mining company, 
for a ransom of $5,000. Madero, at a 
banquet, denounced the press, saying that 
it was largely responsible for the ills of 
Mexico, that it caused disrespect for au- 
thority and encouraged the foes of the 
Government. New laws for the restraint 
of the press, he said, were needed. ' An 
earthquake, on the 18th, caused much 
loss of life. At Acambay, in the state 
of Mexico, more than 100 were killed. 
Many of these were women, who were 
attending mass in a church whose walls 
fell on them. The priests also were 


killed. No house in Acambay was left 
standing. Several villages were de- 
stroyed. Some estimates made the en- 


tire number of those killed more than 
1,000. At the capital only three lives 
were lost. One of the victims was 
crushed by a railway car as he dropped 
on his knees to pray when the shock was 
felt. Water mains at the capital were 
broken and a few brick walls fell. 


The Tchatakija 
line of fortifica- 
tions, constructed 
in 1877 for the purpose of protecting 
Constantinople -against the Russians, is 
now serving the same purpose against the 
3ulgars. It consists of a chain of thirty 
redoubts and field works, extending 
across the Thracian peninsula, a distance 
of about 15 miles. Behind this shelter 
the retreating Turks have rallied, and 
now, reinforced by fresh recruits from 
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Anatolia, they have in a measure re- 
gained their courage and are prepared to 
put up a stout resistance. At the begin- 
ning of last week the Bulgarian attack 
was hotly prest, as usual, both with artil- 
lery and bayonet, but after a few days 
the fire slackened and the Bulgars even 
withdrew from some of the outposts they 
had carried. The determining cause of 
this relaxation of effort is not clearly un- 
derstood, tho several plausible reasons 
can be alleged to explain it. For one 
thing the Turks are now only 25 miles 
from their base of supplies at Constan- 
tinople, thru -which they can draw the 
unlimited resources of Asia for men and 
food, while Bulgaria put almost all her 
able-bodied men into the field at the 
start, and has lost, some say, a quarter of 
them already. The ammunition and sup- 
plies for the Bulgarian army have to be 
brought from the frontier at Mustafa 
Pasha by the single line of railroad. So 
long as Adrianople holds out a large part 
of the Bulgarian army must be engaged 
there, but since Turkish armies in Mace- 
donia have been crushed by the Serbs, a 
contingent of Servian troops has been 
sent to join the Bulgars at Tchataldja. 
The rumor last week that the Bulgars 
had outflanked the Tchataldja line to the 
north and reached Kilios, near the Bos- 
phorus, was false. The Bulgars do not 
appear to have got beyond Lake Derkos 
on the north. [See detail map of Tcha- 
taldja in last week’s INDEPENDENT.] On 
the south the Bulgars captured the rail- 
road station of Tchataldja and directed 
their attack on the forts to the eastward. 
Their attempt to force the causeway. at 
Bijuk Chekmeje (Buyuk Tchekmedche) 
was frustrated by the cross fire from 
Turkish warships in the bay. The chol- 
era is still raging inside the Tchataldja 
lines and perhaps in the Bulgarian camp 
also. The mosque of St. Sofia is util- 
ized as a hospital and 2,000 plague- 
stricken patients are quartered there. 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, the correspond- 
ent of the London Daily Telegraph, who 
rode out to Hademkeui, the headquarters 
of the Turks at Tchataldja, paints a pic- 
ture of the horrors of war that rivals 
Vereshchagin : 

“T never actually entered that village, be- 


cause the sights I saw from the outside caused 
me to turn my horse’s head in the opposite 
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direction ‘and filled me with a vague terror I 
had never known before. 

“Three days ago I rode over the hills, in- 
tending to visit Hademkeui. I mounted the 
last slope which hid the valley in which it lies, 
and then I was brought to a standstill by the 
awful babel of sounds which arose beneath 
me. 

“T looked more closely, and found I was 
gazing into a valley of the Shadow of Death. 
There was the station of Hademkeui, and a 
train was in the station. It was delayed by 
wretched specimens of sick humanity seeking 
to escape from the dread spectre. 

“The train was leaving for Constantinople, 
and all who could crawl were endeavoring to 
secure a place on it, hoping thus to reach a 
haven of refuge. Some were wounded, some 
down with dysentery, others with enteric, oth- 
ers were feeling the first spasms of the scourge 
itself, others were merely sick at heart. Un- 
able to stand longer the constant strain of 
waiting for their natural deaths, all were try- 
ing to escape. 

“In the centre of Hademkeui lay a- large 
square, formed on one side by some barracks, 
on two others by lines of white hospital tents, 
on the fourth by the high road. This square 


resembled a successful flypaper in midsummer: 


—it was covered with corpses of dead and 
writhing bodies of living in all attitudes, some 
prone, some sitting, some kneeling, some con- 
stantly shifting, some with hands clasped as if 
in supplication, 

“In some parts of the area dead were piled 
in heaps, in others those still living were al- 
most as closely packed. 

“This shocking lake of misery was being 
constantly fed by rivulets of stretcher-bearers 
bringing in fresh victims from the camps and 
forts, and by others who crawled in of their 
own accord, seeming to prefer to end their 
days in company with their fellow-men, or 
else expecting to find succor or release from 
their immediate torments. 

“All of the tracks leading to this impromptu 
morgue were dotted with the bodies of those 
who had died on the road. From time to time 
empty bullock wagons would pass thru and 
the bodies of those in whom life was extinct 
would be dumped into them, carted out of the 
village, and thrown into great pits, where 
sleep thousands of poor Asiatic peasants. 

“Hademkeui is the immediate prize for 
which the armies of two nations are now en- 
gaged in deadly struggle.” 


The most probable ex- 

Peace Proposals planation of the cessa- 
. tion of the attack on 

Tchataldja is that the Bulgars expected 
an armistice and did not wish to sacrifice 
any more of their men in taking Con- 
stantinople, which they had no intention 
of keeping in any case. The Ottoman 
Government, thru the intermediary of 
the Russian Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, asked for an armistice with a view 
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to arranging terms of peace. The Bal- 
kan allies after consultation agreed on 
condition that the Turks surrender cer- 
tain strongholds, including, it is said, 
Adrianople and Tchataldja, to the Bul- 
gars, Skutari to the Montenegrins, Du- 
razzo to the Serbs and Yanina to the 
Greeks. These terms, when communi- 
cated by General Savoff to Nazim 
Pasha at Hademkeui, were at once re- 
jected as too onerous. If Bulgaria de- 
mands all this for an armistice what wil 
she want for peace? was the natural 
query of the Sublime Porte. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the Bulgarian terms 
will be modified somewhat rather than 
let slip this opportunity of concluding 
the war. A second conference in re- 
gard to the armistice is said to hive 
taken place near the town of Tchataldja, 
at which Turkey was represented by the 
Commander in Chief, Nazim Pasha, 
General Hadi Pasha, and the Minister of 
Commerce, Rechid Pasha. General Sav- 
off and two representatives of the Ser- 
vians and Greeks constituted the delega- 
tion of the allies. While there are 
good prospects of peace between Turkey 
and the Balkan States, the danger of the 
greater Powers becoming involved ap- 
pears to be greater than ever. Austria, 
besides refusing to allow Servia a port 
on the Adriatic, has brought forward 
charges against Servia for abusing Aus- 
trian consuls in Macedonia. In particu- 
lar it is alleged that the Austrian con- 
sulate at Prisrend was invaded by Ser- 
vians, who murdered the Albanian wo- 
men and children who had taken refuge 
there, and that the consul, Herr Pro- 
chaska, was wounded by a. bayonet 
thrust while attempting to defend them. 
The Servian Government denies all the 
allegations. The Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian throne. 
has visited Berlin in company with Field 
Marshal von Scheuma, chief of the Aus- 
trian General Staff, and their conferences 
with Kaiser Wilhelm and Count von 
Moltke, chief of the German Staff, have 
increased the apprehension of a greater 
war. The censorship in Austria-Hungary 
prohibits all mention of military move- 
ments, but it appears that mobilization is 
imminent, if it has not already taken 
place. Six army corps are said to have 
been called to the colors. In Bosnia 
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MACEDONIAN REBELS ON THE SALONIKA ROAD 
These rebels have blown up railway bridges and great stretches of the line between Skopia and Vitolia. 


80,000 troops have been concentrated, 
ready for the invasion of Servia. It is 
semi-officially announced from Berlin 
that Germany will stand by her ally Aus- 
tria in case the latter becomes engaged in 
war with Servia and Russia. Russia 
is also said to be preparing for war by 
the mobilization of the Don Cossacks and 
the commandeering of all the available 
rolling stock on the lines running to the 
Austrian frontier. Large bodies of 
troops are concentrated in the Polish 
provinces. 





On November 18 
Monastir Evacuated Monastir, one of the 

chief cities of Mace- 
donia, surrendered to the Servians after 
two days of hard fighting. The garrison 
of 50,000 escaped in the direction of 
Florina, 15 miles to the southeast, but 
there they encountered the Greeks com- 
ing up from Salonika. The Turkish loss 
is estimated at 20,000 killed and wound- 
ed, but the Servian loss is not reported. 
The Crown Prince of Servia made a tri- 
umphal entry into Monastir on the 19th. 


Fethi Pasha, who at the outbreak of the 


‘war had the bravado to invite his friends 


to dine with him in Belgrade, was found 
dead on the battlefield, in the uniform of 
a private soldier. It is said that he was 
shot, while trying to escape in disguise, 
by one of. his own officers, who after- 
ward committed suicide. The Servians 
clothed the body in a general’s uniform 
and buried it with full military honors. 
The Bulgarian lines about Adriano- 
ple are being drawn closer, and several 
of the outlying forts have been captured 
during the week. The Bulgars, by with- 
drawing their outposts, encouraged the 
sorties of the Turks on ground covered 
by their batteries and infantry fire. The 
Turks charged during the night, but met 
with a terrific fire, which cut down half 
their number and drove the rest back to 
the shelter of their fortifications. It 
is rumored that the Greek troops occuby- 
ing Salonika looted the houses and shops 
of the Jews, who constitute the major 
portion of the inhabitants of that city; 
also that the Bulgars and Greeks in Sa- 
lonika have frequently come into conflict. 
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Both rumors are denied. A joint 
force of Servians and Montenegrins has 
captured San Giovanni di Medua and 
Alessio, two of the Adriatic ports claimed 
by Servia, but the third port, Durazzo, 
has not yet been reached by the allies. 
At Durazzo, a proclamation of Albanian 
independence has been made and a pro- 
visional government established by Is- 
mail Komal Bey, who was conveyed from 
Trieste by an Austrian steamer for that 
purpose. The Turkish cruiser “Hami- 
dieh” was attacked off Varna by two 
Bulgarian torpedo boats and was so badly 
disabled that she was towed stern-fore- 
most to Constantinople. 








Russia is taking advan- 
tage of the critical situa- 
tion of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment .to press her claims to Mongolia. 
The Russian Government has dispatched 
to Kulon Mr. Korostovetz, ex-Minister 
to Peking, in order to confirm the auton- 
omy of northern Mongolia. This is re- 
garded as virtually a recognition of Mon- 
golian independence and would lead 
ultimately to practical annexation of 
outer Mongolia. by Russia. The Mon- 
golians demand that a clear territorial 
demarcation should be established be- 
tween China and Mongolia and the Chi- 
nese Government should cease its at- 
tempts to bring the Mongolian provinces 
into closer union with the empire by col- 
onizing with Chinese. The Chinese State 
Council has endeavored to counteract the 
Russian movement by calling a confer- 
ence of the Mongolian princes at Chang- 
chun, but only four of them responded, 


Mongolian 
Independence 


and the others insist upon negotiating - 


thru Russia instead of directly with the 
Chinese Government. President Yuan 
Shi-kai is trying to settle the matter by 
diplomatic methods, but the sentiment of 
the people is so strong for war that he 
may not be able to prevent it. Offers of 
volunteers for service against Russia are 
coming in from all sides. Ten thousand 
troops have been sent to Kalgan and five 
times that number are ready to be sent 
into Mongolia at short notice, An anti- 
Rtissian societv has opened headquarters 
at Canton, and the Governor-General of 
that city is preparing to dispatch a force 
of Cantonese to protect Mongolia from 
the Russians. 


Premier Asquith has 
Foreign Notes withdrawn his motion to 

rescind the amendment 
to the Home Rule bill carried by a snap 
vote on November 11 because the Speak- 
er of the House declared such action to 
be unprecedented. A new financial reso- 
lution was introduced in place of the one ' 
amended by Sir Fredérick Banbury, and 
this substitute was carried by a vote of 
318 to 207. Joseph Martin, member for 
East St, Pancras and former Canadian, 
has given notice of a motion to censure 
the Speaker because he did not suspend 
the members who interrupted the pro- 
ceedings by their shouts and disorderly 
conduct. Premier Romanones an- 
nounced to the Cortes that he would con- 
tinue the policy of the late Premier 
Canalejas. The Conservatives demand 
severe measures for the repression of the 
anarchists, but Count Romanones stated 
that any other measures except those 
prescribed by law would set back Span- 
ish history for thirty years. Sefior 
Senantes, a Traditionalist, then pointed 
at the extreme left and denounced Sefior 
Pablo Iglesias, the only Republican dep- 
uty, as morally guilty of the assassina- 
tion of Sefior Canalajas. There was a 
great uproar at this, and Sefior Iglesias 
protested that he had never preached - 
killing. The announcement by the new 
Premier that the question of administra- 
tive autonomy in Catalonia would be 
postponed until after the budget has 
caused dissatisfaction to the Spanish 
home rulers. In Germany there is 
active opposition to the invasion of 
American trusts. A Government bill has 
been introduced in the Reichstag for the 
establishment of a Government mono- 
poly in petroleum and all of its products. 
This would absorb the German subsidi- 
ary of the Standard Oil Company and 
would develop the Rumanian, Galician 
and Russian oil fields. At Dresden and 
Cologne meetings of the associations of 
German tobacco dealers have been held 
for the purpose of organizing a boycott 
against the American tobacco trust, 
which controls five big factories, one in 
Prussia, three in Saxony and one in 
Southern Germany. The associations re- 
solved to refuse to handle, advertise, buv 
or sell the goods imported by the Ameri- 
can corporation. 






































“GEE, I’M GLAD I’M GOING HOME FOR MINE!” 


THE COUNTRY BOY IN THE CITY: 


Drawn by C. R. Weed. 
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The Spirit of Bulgaria 


BY ALBERT SONNICHSEN 


[No one is better qualified to interpret the spirit which animates the Balkan peoples, 
for Mr. Sonnichsen has himself fought for the freedom of Macedonia side by side with some 


of the men now leading in the attack on Turkey. 


In his “Confessions of a Macedonian 


Bandit” (1909) he narrates his experiences during that rebellion.—Ep1ror. ] 


HILE storming Shipka Pass 
W during the Russo-Turkish War 
in 1878, the Russian troops 
were joined in the attack by armed Bul- 
garian peasants. J. A. McGahan, the 
famous American war correspondent, 
whose dispatches are the most vivid de- 
scriptions of that campaign, refers with 
unmeasured contempt to these native 
allies of the Czar as brigand bands that 
hindered rather than assisted the opera- 
tions. 

Years later one of those’ ‘brigands,” 
who lost his hand at Shipka, became 
prime minister of the nation which is 
now driving Turkey out of Europe. 
Others of his comrades-in-arms are now 
generals whose tactics are attracting the 
astonished attention of all the military 
experts of Europe.. 

I was walking down the main street of 
Sofia one day with an old Russian exile, 
practising civil engineering in Bulgaria, 
when we met Genadieff, the Minister. of 
Agriculture, who greeted my companion 
with great warmth. 

“You seem very intimate with him,” 
I said later. 

“Surely, why not? He was only a 
little, barefooted shepherd boy when I 
took him into my office. I taught him 
how to trace maps.” 

In the lives of these individual men 
is represented the growth of modern 
Bulgaria as a nation. A little over thirty 
years ago all Bulgarians were illiterate, 
as illiterate as the mujiks of a Russian 
province. There was no native aristoc- 
racy conserving the iiterature and the 
brains of a past culture. The people 
were even forbidden to speak their na- 
tive tongue. All the government officials 
were Turkish and the church dignitaries 
were Greek, appointed from Stamboul to 
rule and tax the Bulgar peasantry. 

Then, suddenly, four million of these 


slaves found themselves 
masters. 

What followed is not yet recorded in 
general history, but men not yet old tell 
of it from first hand knowledge. At 
first they felt their way, under foreign 
guidance, under hired tuition, bought: and 
paid for, as you engage a_dancing mas- 
ter. Then, one by one, the big men 
arose, such men as Stambouloff, another 
of the old “brigands,” lifted up by the 
democracy, and they took the task of 
construction over into their own hands. 

As I lived in Bulgaria some years of 
this period it would seem, in the light of 
current events, that the military spirit 
of the people should remain as my most 
vivid impression.- But I cannot imagine 
a people to whom: the glamor of militar- 
ism would appeal less than it does to the 
Bulgarians. 

It is true that the army was extensive- 
ly obvious; it was the passing stranger’s 
first and last impression. But as you be- 
came acquainted with the people you 
soon realized that influences outside ‘the 
country had created Bulgaria’s army. I 
recall an incident now that seemed very 
trivial to me at the time it occurred, but 
it serves to illustrate my point. 

From Rotterdam to Sofia I-had as a 
traveling companion a young Macedonian 
Bulgar, just graduated from Cornell. 
Aside from viniculture and forestry he 
had also imbibed a quantity of socialist 
literature and all thru Germany he enter- 
tained me with a lengthy dissertation on 
the evils of militarism. 

Some months after parting from him 
in Sofia I met him in Austendil, a small 
frontier town, decked out in the full 
regimentals of a reserve officer. 

“Is this the uniform of the socialist 
party?” I asked him. 

He laughed, then nodded his head 
toward the frontier. 


free, without 
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THE MONTENEGRIN SHEPHERD LEADING HIS FLOCK 


It was the unconquerable peasant of this Black Mountain Kingdom who set the Balkans ablaze by attacking 
Turkey single handed and in defiance of the Great Powers of Europe. 


“When we get that job over with,” he 
said, in his colloquial English, “we can 
settle down to family life.” 

“But why not let evolution take its 
natural course?” I quoted him, from 
memory. 

“They won’t let it,’ he replied, ‘‘so 
we have to hunch them out of the way. 
You know,” he added, “they’ve got us 
by the left foot yet, so we have to train 
our right leg for one hard, final kick.” 

He meant, of course, that half of the 
Bulgarian people were still in the 
Turkish grip down in Adrianople and 
Macedonia. 

Of that veneration accorded to the 
military profession in other continental 
countries there was none in Bulgaria. In 
a carnival I saw one of the masqueraders 
parading in the uniform of a Bulgarian 
general, exaggerating the pompous strut 
of a military man, bringing forth laugh- 
ter all along the line of march. Nor did 
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the officers, on their part, demand any 
special consideration. I was aware that 
there was an inner circle of them who 
had entered the profession as a career, 
but the majority were citizen soldiers of 
the democracy, still civilians at heart, 
who hoped some day, when the great aim 
should have been accomplished, to take 
up other pursuits of more vital interest 
to them. 

But if it was obvious that the glitter 
of brass buttons did not dazzle the peo- 
ple, it was equally obvious that the army 
was created by a real, popular demand. 

Down in Eastern Rumelia, which was 
under Turkish dominion up to 1884, I 
often spoke with the peasants about the 
revolution which brought them under the 
Bulgarian flag. 

“Taxes are much higher now,” they 
assured me, “than they were in the old 
Turkish days. But who cares? The 
money doesn’t go into the pasha’s harem. 





THE SPIRIT OF BULGARIA 


We need the schools; we shall always 
need them. But the army—we shall only 
need that until our brothers down there 
are with us. After that we shall all have 
plenty.” 

Again and again taxation has come up 
as the issue in a local election and in- 
variably the candidate standing for a 
high tax rate has been elected to the 
Sobranje, the popular assembly. Money 
has indeed been spent, vast sums of it 
on armament, but even more has gone 
to the nation’s school system. 

Meanwhile the Bulgars down in Mace- 
donia were not waiting in idleness for 
their brothers in free Bulgaria to deliver 
them. They have never counted much 
on that. It was not till I crossed the 
frontier that I realized the full signifi- 
cance of the famous Macedonian Central 
Committee. 

I had come with the picturesque idea 
of joining the fighting guerrilla bands, 
believing vaguely that there was a sort 
of chronic insurrection going on down 
there continually. I had been over the 
border less than a week when I realized 
that the Manlicher carbine in my hand 
was only a passport, not a destructive 
weapon, and that my comrades-in-arms 
were primarily teachers, and organizers 
and administrators, endeavoring to ac- 
complish in Macedonia what free Bul- 
garia was accomplishing more openly. 

My first experience in “brigandage” 
was with Luka Ivanoff, ex-officer in the 
Bulgarian army, in charge of the Vo- 
dena district, where the Greek forces are 
now struggling to penetrate Macedonia. 
His headquarters was in the marsh about 
Lake Enedjee, the site of Philip’s an- 
cient capital, so near to Mt. Olympus 
that you can watch the shadows playing 
among the crags. Incidentally I lost all 
respect for Turkish military efficiency 
when I saw the failure of the repeated 
attempts to oust us out of that swamp. 

I had been less than a week with Luka 
and his escort of fifty men when we 
emerged from the swamp one night and 
entered one of the larger villages in the 
adjoining plain. 

“We shall have some excitement to- 
night,” said Luka. “Tt’s the first election 
of delegates to the next Congress under 
the new constitution, which grants uni- 
versal suffrage.” 
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Coming thru the outskirts we were 
challenged by armed pickets, guarding 
us from outside surprises. We entered 
the village church. It was crowded with 
peasants ; young, lithe limbed boys, older 
men gnarled by field labor and old 
grandfathers, past their days of labor, 
all quiet, seriously intent on the work 
before them, picturesque as an opera 
chorus in their red kalpaks and broad 
sashes and cowhide moccasins. 

As I watched the male population file 
silently. past a basket on the floor, de- 
positing therein folded bits of paper, 
Luke told me what it all signified. 

Crude and imperfect as it was in form, 
because of the many difficulties operat- 
ing against it, there existed thruout 
Macedonia and Adrianople an organiza- 
tion that was as near a perfect democ- 
racy as may be found in more favored 
countries, a secret government of the 
people developing slowly under the rot- 
ten husks of Turkish rule. Only a peo- 
ple to whom democracy was an absorb- 
ing passion could have builded it under 
those conditions. Abuses there were in 
plenty from within, but they were con- 
stantly fought. So jealous were these 
simple peasants of the power they dele- 
gated to their elected officers that they 
would never give it over to any one man, 
but made the word “committee” so sig- 
nificant thruout the country that the 
Turks came to call them comitlara, the 
committee people. 

Officially the government did ‘permit 
Christian schools, but down in those dis- 
tricts bordering on the Greek country it 
found a means of evading the granting 
of even this privilege. The communities 
were purely Bulgarian, but they were 
handed over to the jurisdiction of the 
Greek Church: In the art of corrupt op- 
pression Abdul Hamid had nothing to 
teach the Greek Patriarch. He taxed 
the Bulgars heavily for schools and gave 
them Greek teachers who knew no more 
Bulgarian than the people knew Greek. 
Finding no pupils the Greek school- 
master would go away. but no other was 
allowed to take his place. 

We had entered a large village over- 
night, a community of rugged moun- 
taineers, just over Lake Castoria. 
Toward midday I had had my sleep and 
came out into the street. As I was talk- 
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TRUDGING TOWARD TCHATALDJA 


The pathetic figure of the Turkish straggler, marching in the mud thru the desolate plain in the direction ot 
Asia, personifies the Ottoman defeat. 


ing to a member of the local committee 
I observed a child lying flat on a neigh- 


boring hilltop. By chance I looked in 
an opposite direction and saw the 
silhouet of another child standing beside 
a rock on another eminence. The peas- 
ant caught my inquiring eye. 

“The school karahoul,” he said. Kara- 
houl means a picket posted to guard 
against.the approach of patrols. But I 
did not know what a school karahoul was. 

“Come, I’ll show you,” said the peas- 
ant, in answer to my inquiry. We en- 
tered the church.- Inside, seated on the 
bare floor, was ranged a class of thirty 
children, watching a slim young girl ex- 
plaining some diagram on a blackboard. 
In spite of her peasant dress she spoke 
the Bulgarian of Sofia University. Then 
I observed that a child was posted at a 
window in each side of the room, watch- 
ing its distant mate on the hilltop. 

“What do you do when the karahoul 
signal?” I asked the schoolmistress. She 
showed me a cavity in the stone wall be 
hind an ikon. 
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“The books and the board go in there,” 
she laughed. ‘The children take care of 
themselves. When the soldiers arrive I 
am- washing clothes in the house next 
door.” 

I have dwelt only on the constructive 
features of the organization, but all the 
time the people were arming ; smuggling 
Manlichers from Bulgaria, buying Greek 
Grats from illicit Turkish traders and 
storing ammunition in secret hiding 
places. That the great day would come 
in a blaze of. violence and bloodshed no 
one ever seemed to doubt. And yet, 
when the Young Turks proclaimed their 
constitution, it looked for a while as if 
the new era had arrived in peace. Most 
of the district chiefs,,the constabulary 
of the underground republic, laid Gown 
their arms and went down into Salonika. 
Sandansky, head in the Razlog district. 
whose name has appeared in recent dis- 
patches, led the column that marched 
into Constantinople and deposed Abdul 
Hamid. But Young Turkey, however 
sincere it may have been, could not re- 














THE INVADER 


tain its hold on the masses of Islam. 
So the expected had to come. 

“The great day has come at last,” 
writes a friend of those days to me, then 
a student, now a telegraphist in Pazar- 
djik, down in southern Bulgaria. He is 
a Jew, not a Bulgar. “I am working 
now without pay and the government 
rations are bad enough. Yesterday I 
took the oath of secrecy, so I can’t tell 
you quite all I know.’ But we are going 
= push the red fez out of Europe at 
ast.” 

Another longer letter comes to me 
from the Russian engineer who taught 
the Minister of Agriculture how to trace 
maps. He had been municipal engineer 
of Stara Zagora, the first headquarters 
of the general staff. 

“T have given up my regular work for 
some time now and am devoting myself 
entirely to the building of barracks 
and the laying out of roads for the 
passage of the artillery. There is very 
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little noise, but I have never in my 
twenty-five years here seen Bulgaria so | 
moved. Peasants come driving sheep, 
pigs and cattle into camp and compete 
with each other in forcing them on the 
commissary. All the women want to be 
nurses and are causing no little trouble | 
with their demands. They seem to think 
the wounded should be bandaged up 
with bed sheets and table linen. Throngs 
of young men; students, schoolmasters 
and peasants hang about the recruiting 
office and when they are told they can- 
not yet be enlisted they walk away with 
drooping heads and shoulders, only to 
return again next day. However, all 
their turns are coming. All feel that the 
nation has at last taken the final plunge, 
that it must be now or never. But there 
seems no doubt about the outcome. 
Even Turkish fanaticism must go down 
before the impact of this deep, quiet de- 
termination. We shall surely win.” 
New Yorx City. 


The Invader 


BY HARRY KEMP 


FROM monstrous Asia’s crowded camps he comes ; 
He knows no truce, no armistice can stay him. 
War, walking by his side, takes on the blcom 
And lighted eye of youth, hell puts on white. 


He knows no mercy: 


Hts not the sharp sword 


And pitying bullet cleaving swift the brain— 

His bony hand clutches about the throat 

Of the mother and the babe upon her knee, 

Of the old man, and the young man, strong and prou | 
In the slow agony of living death. 


Oh, you who sing the bugle and the sword 

Two thousand years after the Man of Peace 
Perished that men might love their fellowmen— 
Oh, you who:never saw a battlefield 

( Not even in imagination’s eye), 

Where slaughtered heaps lie piled up in the light 
Of the pale moon—-find here a braver theme 
Than war and victory with her lifted wing! 


Sing us the glory of the blue-lipped Plague, 


Proclaim the majesty of Pestilence! 


New York City, 





Embattled Housewives 


BY MARY DUDDERIDGE 


HEN butter suddenly leaped to 
W sixty cents a pound last winter, 
and one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand housewives announced that 
they would eat no more until the price 
dropt, the general public first became 
aware of the existence of that remark- 
able and picturesque organization which 
has since become known thru the length 
and breadth of the land as the House- 
wives’ League. 

Neither the boycott nor the subsequent 
expansion of the League were at all pre- 
meditated. The time had come for the 
federation of the housewives of the 
country in defense, literally, of their 
hearths and homes, and they took the 
field as naturally and spontaneously as 
did the embattled farmers at Concord, 
because there seemed to be nothing else 
to do. They had put their faith in the 
Government, but the Government had 
failed to give them any adequate defense 
against an enemy more invidious and 
powerful than any which ever wore red 
coats. 

A pure food law had been past 
in response, as Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
has testified, to the demands of the wo- 
men, but after six years the country was 
still flooded with poisonous foods, and 
after much wrangling a learned board 
had decided that benzoate of soda mixed 
with food was “not deleterious or pois- 
onous” and that therefore manufacturers 
of canned stuffs could not be prevented 
from using it as a preservative. The 
Government had also devoted much time 
to the busting of trusts, but the resultant 
fragments had shown as great skill in 
boosting’ prices as ever the uninjured 
bodies had displayed. Commissions of 
eminent men had been appointed to in- 
quire into the high cost of living, and 
some blamed the tariff and some the gold 
output; but no one had thought much 
about the housewife as a factor in the 
situation—except when an_ occasional 
prelate reproached her for not hunting 
up cheap cuts of meat and cooking them 
so no one would know they weren’t ten- 
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derloin—until suddenly becoming con- 
scious of the power of the dollar in her 
pocket, she said: 

“We don’t care who is to blame for 
the high cost of living, but if you boost 
the price of any commodity too far, we 
won't buy it. We don’t care whether 
benzoate of soda is injurious or not; we 
don’t want it, or any other artificial pre- 
servative, in the food we give to our 
children and we won’t buy any food that 
contains such preservatives. By and by, 
perhaps—altho we thought we were al- 
ready paying the Government to do this 
work for us—we may start our own lab- 
oratory and find out for ourselves just 
how the food we are asked to buy has 


been treated.” 


Tt was the butter boycott which opened 
the eyes of the housekeepers to their own 
power. In the latter part of January of 
the present year, butter was selling from 
forty-seven to sixty-two cents a pound, 
retail, according to locality, prices higher 
than had been known for twenty-eight 
years, and the butter interests hinted 
darkly that they were likely to go higher 
before spring. The Housewives’ League 
had been organized a few months before. 
It grew out of the Household Economics 
Committee: of the New York City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and therefore 
was able to start with a large and effec- 
tive membership. Housekeepers, of 
course, could not come together at such 
a time as this without discussing the 
price of butter, and when the high-water 
mark was reached with a sudden jump 
the question, “What shall we do?” was, 
naturally, on every lip. “Don’t eat any,” 
suggested the president, Mrs. Julian 
Heath. One hurdred and sixty-five 
thousand housewives responded with en- 
thusiasm, and an appeal to the public to 
join with them in boycotting butter fell 
on willing ears. The whole State and 
the whole country took up the cry, and 
there were boycotts everywhere. In a 
week the price began to fall. At the end 
of twenty-seven days the market at Elgin 
broke to thirty-two cents, and a dispatch 














EMBATTLED HOUSEWIVES 


from there said that the slump was due 
to the consumers’ refusal to buy. Fur- 
thermore, before the New. York boycott 
was many days old, the District Attor- 
ney’s office had started-an investigation 
of the whole situation. 

The League came out of the boycott 
three hundred thousand strong and the 
housewives of the country were up in 
arms. Letters, which had begun to del- 
uge the headquarters of the League— 
then as now the home of the president, 
No. 175 West Eighty-eighth street—the 
day after the boycott was declared, con- 
tinued to come in avalanches, and Mrs. 
Heath was overwhelmed with calls to 
organize branches. Whenever she was 
able to respond to these she was received 
with the most astonishing enthusiasm. 
Men and women turned out to her meet- 
ings and halls were too small to accom- 
modate those who wanted to hear her. 
In many cases, organizations 
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This is not a. mere dues-paying mem- 
bership, meeting once in a while to hear 
the reports of committees and waiting 
idly the rest of the time for an order 
from the executive to do something spec- 
tacular like the boycotting of butter— 
tho even if it were only that it would be 
a force to'be reckoned with. No one 
is allowed to become an active member 
who is not an actual purchaser of house- 
hold supplies. Men may join if they 
meet this requirement, and one man is 
an active member of the New York 
League. Other men, and women not so 
directly concerned, are admitted as asso- 
ciate members on the payment of a dol- 
lar a year, whereas the active members 
pay only ten cents, the dues having been 
fixed at this figure so that none may be 
excluded by inability to pay them. For 
the power of the League rests not upon 
its financial resources, but upon its nu- 





similar to the Housewives’ 
League had already _ been 
formed and these soon affiliated 
with the New York women. 
The country was ripe for the 
movement and it needed only 
this impulse to crystallize an: 
give practical direction to 
forces already at work. The 
League is now represented b/ 
branches, individual member ; 
or allied bodies in every State 
in the Union—even to Okla- 
homa, which, from its newness 
might be expected to have es 
caped some. of the evils tha: 
afflict its effete sisters. There 
are complete State organiza- 
tions in New York, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Michigan, 
California, South Carolina, 
West Virginia and Mississippi. 
Amelia Barr’s daughter, Mrs. 
Kirk Monroe, is organizing 
Florida and by the end of an- 
other year it is expected that 
every State will be fully organ- 
ized. The membership, direct 
and affiliated, is estimated at 














400,000. California alone came 
in with 10,000 and the promise 
of thousands more in the imme- 
diate future. 


MRS. JULIAN HEATH AT THE OLD WASHINGTON 


MARKET, IN NEW YORK CITY 


The national president of the Housewives’ League is doing her 


own marketing 
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merical strength. The money of the as- 
sociate members is a valuable asset, but 
what is wanted more than money is work 
and this the active members do actually 
give. Four hundred thousand of them 
are continually on the job. In this, the 
Housewives’ League is surely unique. 
No purely altruistic organization could 
attain this end. Good intentions are 
weak when they concern other people. 
The members of the Housewives’ League 
do not lack altruistic motives, but to 
these are added motives which are usu- 
ally—and necessarily, in the present state 
of society—much more powerful. In 
working for the League they know that 
they are not only working for the com- 
munity but for the direct and immediate 
benefit of their own families. 

Thus an army of inspectors has been 
turned loose on the industries that serve 
the home, and each one is backed up by 
a power of enforcement which official in- 
spectors might envy. The Leaguers are 
pledged to report all violations of the law 
in groceries, meat markets, delicatessen 
shops, bakeries and laundries which they 
themselves patronize and to withhold 
their patronage until conditions are as 
they should be; even to the point of bak- 
ing their own bread, if good bread can- 
not otherwise be obtained, and having 
their washing done at home. They are 
also pledged to read all labels on pack- 
ages and canned goods and to refuse to 
buy any that contain artificial preserva- 
tives, regardless of whether the law has 
been broken or not. Thus they dispose, 
very simply, of the benzoate of soda 
question. They are pledged further to 
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demand fair prices and by conference 
with each other and with their central 
offices which always have the latest mar- 
ket quotations they know exactly what 
a fair price is. They are pledged finally 
to protest against all contamination of 
food by dust, flies, or other means, and 


.when the law gives them no redress— 


and even when it does—they can very 
well help themselves. 

At regular intervals the housekeepers 
of each neighborhood meet to compare 
notes, and any dealer who does not come 
up to the standard and refuses to amend 
—which is but seldom—quickly loses his 
trade. This is direct action of a most 
effective kind and by its means not only 
are the laws enforced but many reforms 
are effected which the law has over- 
looked. There is no law, for instance, 
which says that the cat shall not sleep 
in the raisin box, or that no grocery shall 
be swept with the butter tub uncovered; 
but these practices are greatly on the de- 
cline in neighborhoods where the House- 
wives’ League flourishes. 

The grocer is more willing to listen to 
reason because the Leaguers have a 
thought for his troubles too. They don’t 
market after six o'clock, they don’t de- 
mand cheapness at the expense of qual- 
ity, they don’t, keep delivery boys run- 
ning to their houses all day to deliver - 
things that they ought to have remem- 
bered to order in the morning and they 
pay their bills promptly. Other consid- 
erations apart, they realize that a weary 
and worried grocer is not the one who 
is going to keep his shop in a sanitary 
condition, and that the cost of delivery 
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is a large item in the cost of living. All 
these neighborhood groups are in touch 
with a central executive; and any infor- 
mation gained by one that would be use- 
ful to all is passed on. In the same way 
cities, towns and States keep in touch. 
If New York wants to know the current 
market prices in Milwaukee, that can be 
had by return mail, and if information 


is wanted about California fruit, the - 


California League stands ready to supply 
it. Furthermore, the League is now 
Teaching out hands to Canada—not with- 
out hope that the relation may some time 
have its influence on the price of meat— 
and European affiliations are possibilities 
of the near future. 

A great part of the League’s energies 
so far have been turned toward the ac- 
quisition of information; for in spite of 
all the investigations with which the 
country has rung for years past the 
housewives find that there is still much 
essential knowledge that they must get 
for themselves, and they have more faith, 
besides, in the reports of consumers than 
in those of official investigators. New 
York housewives are now filling out 
score cards showing the sanitary condi- 
tions—including ventilation, cleanliness 
of display, cleanliness of proprietor and 
clerks, etc—of the shops which they 
patronize. All these cards will be tabu- 
lated and compared at the central office 
and will give more information about in- 
dustries of this class in New York City 
than has ever been available before. 

The peculiar value of Housewives’ 
League investigations has been recog- 
nized by the Government and from 
thirty-two cities a report of current mar- 
ket prices goes every month to the special 
commission appointed by the Department 
of Commerce and Labor to investigate 
the cost of living. When Mrs. Heath 
read in the newspapers that this commis- 
sion was collecting the prices of retailers 
and wholesalers for the purpose of com- 
. parison, she said to herself that the prices 
obtained by the Government investi- 
gators might not be those quoted to the 
housewife. A letter to the commission 
to this effect brought in response a re- 
quest from the acting chairman, George 
W. Hanger, for the co-operation of the 
League. Mr. Hanger asked for reports 
from thirty-nine cities and Mrs. Heath 
was able to touch thirty-two. 
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Much information about the composi- 
tion of foods is now being collected, and 
every housewife knows that she can rely 
absolutely on the advertising pages of 
the League Bulletin. The conditions of 
admission to this medium of publicity 
are very rigorous. One product, for 
instance, which is known to be above re- 
proach, has been refused because the 
manufacturers decline to state what it is 
made of. The housewives make a great 
point of knowing the exact composition 
of foods which they buy, and that is why 
they feel that they must have their own 
laboratory as soon as their finances per- 
mit. The idea was suggested when it 
was found impossible to have a can of 
tomatoes analyzed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Department of Agriculture 
stating, when asked for the analysis, that 
it has authority to report only the pres- 
ence of injurious substances in such 
goods. 

It was the abnormally high cost of 
living which provided the impetus that 
brought the League into existence, and 
as soon as they were organized the 
Leaguers all over the country set to 
work to find out the cause of those high 
prices. Their inquiries brought to light 
some astonishing facts, and when the 
New York State Food Investigation 
Commission reported that from 40 to 70 
cents of every dollar spent by New York 
City consumers went to middlemen, it 
did not tell the housewives much that 
they did not know. Already Long Island 
women had traced the vegetables for 
which they paid so dearly past their very 
doors to Brooklyn and back again to 
their respective grocers. Staten Island 
housekeepers had made similar discov- 
eries, and the women of the Connecticut 
towns had begun to realize that, with 
rich farms all around them, the high 
prices they were obliged to pay for food 
could not be due to scarcity. 

As a'remedy for these conditions the 
League advocates the public retail mar- . 
ket. Direct contact between producer 
and consumer is usually impracticable, 
but thru the public market, it is argued, 
the number of middlemen might be re- 
duced to one. This view the house- 
keepers have imprest upon public offi- 
cials with such vigor that all over the 
country old markets are being restored 
and new ones planned. After two thou- 
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sand housewives had visited Washing- 
ton Market, New York, on Housewives’ 
League Day, the city fathers thought it 
worth while to clean up the place, and 
they have since announced that a system 
of markets is being planned to cover the 
whole city. In New Orleans an old 
French market has been restored, and 
in Wheeling, West Virginia, the corner- 
stone of a new market was recently laid. 
In Buffalo the public market, which was 
so dirty and dilapidated that it was a 
disgrace to the city, has been cleaned up 
by the Housewives’ League; and in De- 
troit the City’s Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which lately affiliated with the 
League, has undertaken a similar task. 
In Mt. Vernon, Ohio, and other small 
towns the farmers have been invited to 
sell their produce in public squares. 

At the present writing the housewives 
have just declared war upon the Beef 
Trust. After full investigation the Cen- 
tral Council became convinced that noth- 
ing would adequately relieve the present 
intolerable situation but the removal of 
the tariff on meat, and letters were 


straightway dispatched to the Republi- 


can, Democratic and Progressive candi- 
dates for the Presidency, asking them 
whether if elected they would exert 
themselves to this end. Only Governor 
Wilson gave a definite answer. He was 
in favor of the removal of the tariff on 
meat. Colonel Roosevelt answered the 
letter, but evaded the issue, and Mr. Taft 
maintained a discreet silence. The same 
question will be put to every candidate 
for a seat in the national Legislature 
until the meat of Canada, Mexico and 
Argentina is allowed free entry into 
the country, and if Governor Wilson is 
elected and fails to live up to his declara- 
tion of principles, at least four hundred 
thousand housewives—there may be 
millions by next March—will want to 
know the reason why. 

“The men may yield their necks to the 
meat baron’s joke, but the housewives 
most assuredly will not,” says the League 
Bulletin belligerently. 

Here is a notable list of achievements 
for a few short months, but a much ex- 
ploited and hopeless public may be in- 
clined to think that they don’t amount to 
much and that any real change in present 
conditions is too much to be expected. 
Their causes lie too deep for surface 
treatment, and any influence strong 
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enough to reach them would shake the 
foundations of society. Quite right; and 
that is just what the housewives propose 
to.do. Mrs. Heath says: 


“We are just at the beginning—the begin- 
ning of a social revolution. No one could 
doubt it who has seen the spirit of the women 
as I have. Of course, I know that the odds 
against us are tremendous, but if we only 
stand together, there is nothing that we can- 
not obtain and nothing that we cannot change. 
Remember these women are fighting for the 
safety of their homes. It is a case of the fe- 
male of the species defending her young. What 
wonder if she proves more deadly than the 
male-“not that we want to be deadly; we be- 
lieve more in education than in boycotts. But 
we are ready to fight if we have to. Remem- 
ber also that we wield the power of the dollar. 
Nine-tenths of a man’s income is spent by the 
woman of his family among the laboring class- 
es, and three-fourths among those of a higher 
social status. Women are the spenders of so- 
ciety and the greater part of its business de- 
pends on our purchasing power. Why haven’t 
we the power to say that business shall be 
conducted in such a way as not to injure our 
homes.? We have, and the powers against 
which we are contending know it. I have 
daily evidences of that fact; some of them so 
intangible that it would be impossible to con- 
vey the impression they make on me to an- 
other mind; others quite unmistakable, as 
when the legal representative of a big corpora- 
tion comes to me and begs me to get our 
council to defer action in a matter threatening 
the business of his principals. That leaves 
no room for doubt as to the way the business 
world regards us. But there is no corporation 
powerful enough to get us to defer action 
when we are ready to act. They may buy the . 
Government, but they can’t buy us, and we 
are going to go on extending our field of ac- 
tion till we touch all the big industries.” 


The leader of this woman’s crusade, 
Mrs. Julian Heath, has long been well 
known to the philanthropic workers of 
the American metropolis and is well 
qualified by experience for the position 
into which without any volition of her 
own she has been thrust. As head of 
the Jacob Riis Settlement House and 
later as president of the Home Eco- 
nomics Association, which has for years 
been sending teachers into the homes of 
the people to tell them how to make the 
most of their scanty resources, she 
gained a knowledge of the economic 
struggle which books could never have 
imparted, and in her fight for the control 
of conditions which affect the home she 
never loses sight of the hope that its out- 
come may be to make life easier for 
those on whom the burden of the cost of 
living presses most cruelly. 

New Yor« Crry, 











Gerhart Hauptmann: Realist and Idealist 


BY MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


HE announcement that Gerhart 

Hauptmann had been awarded the 

Nobel Prize for 1912—some $40,000 
—can have surprised very few people; it 
would have been quite settled beforehand 
were there not 
always a certain 
uncertainty as to 
the amount of 
latitude the No- 
bel Academy 
would allow it- 
self in defining 
“literature of an 
idealistic tend- 
ency.” Year by 
year the list of 
those obviously 
in line for this 
distinction 
grows smaller, 
for, no man 
winning it 
twice, forecast 
grows corre- 
spondingly easi- 
er. This time 
the only compli- 
cating possibil- 
ity was Anatole 
France, and it 
is hard to 
take that idea & 
seriously. The 
notion of re- 
warding as a 
crusader for the 
ideal a man who 





At first sight, it seems a little disquiet- 
ing that a life-message so far from con- 
fident, so pathetically “human, all too 
human,” as that of Hauptmann, should 
stand for the best the world can do to- 
day for the 
cause of ideal- 
ism in literature. 
The hero of his 
first poetic pub- 
lication, Prome- 
thidenlos 
(1885), begins 
by preaching a 
new social reli- 
gion of compas- 
sion. Ridicule 
unnerves him; 
he retreats to en- 
joy the contem- 
plation of pure 
beauty, but the 
sight of suffer- 
ing, starving 
men _ destroys 
the loveliness of 
the landscape, 
and drives 
him to the Isle 
| of Hopelessness, 
Thence he is 
summoned back 
to the world, to 
a life of effort, 
of disillusion, of 
despair, until at 
last all that is 
left of his en- 


turns upon ia deavor is_ his 
every human l 7 ; 4f.04 lyre. The un- 
ins p iration a GERHART HAUPTMANN derlying idea of 
disintegra tin g From a drawing by Ernst Pickardt thi s immature 


smile, is just the 

kind of sardonic joke that Anatole him- 
self would relish, were he far enough 
away from the point to get a perspective. 
Most of us have been waiting only for 
Hauptmany’s fiftieth: birthday, with the 
expectation—now realized—that the 
highest honor in the literary world 
would give luster to the celebration. 


production at 
once suggests that of his masterpiece, 
The Sunken Bell; all his heroes thus 
are impelled to and fro. Henry the 
bell-founder, drawn away from Magda 
and the moral law toward Rauden- 
telein and free artistic creation, cannot 
drown with all the clamor of his 
forge on the summit the sound of the 
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sunken bell in the depths of his heart, 
nor when it has called him back to duty, 
can he re-live the old life without the 
dream that he has renounced. He can 
but creep back to the mountain hight to 
welcome releasing death. Frederick, the 
hero of his latest work, the novel Aftlan- 
tis, declares himself the maddest pro- 
gressive of his time and the maddest 
reactionary, “with the spirit of the 
American millionaire and the enthusiasm 
for poverty that was the glory of St. 
Francis of Assisi,” and says that he is a 
genuine child of the times, for “every 
individual of significance is just as 
divided against himself as humanity on 
the whole.” He is describing, in short— 
and so always is Hauptmann—what 
Eucken constantly describes, the oscilla- 
tion between nature and intelligence, be- 
tween the individual and society, between 
the world and man; and if it be objected 
of Hauptmann as so often of Eucken, 
that he has taken conditions of thought 
in Germany to stand for those of the 
world, it is none the less true that the 
conditions that German life so dramatic- 
ally expresses are those with which the 
world at large must reckon. The new 
industrial Germany, often brutal and 
blatant, but with upward strivings all its 
own, has met the idealism of an old Ger- 
many whose past has carried so far into 
its present that the resulting struggle is 
perhaps more picturesque, perhaps more 
poignantly exprest' than with us, but 
with us there is also the struggle of the 
new with the old, and never were the 
two less ready to compromise. 

Nor does Hauptmann himself ever 
compromise—whether he be expressing 
himself in social dramas of the harshest 
realism, and a purport clearly ethical, or 
in plays of pure beauty; and if he go 
back and forth from one to the other, 
over and over, he says what he has to say 
with a desperate earnestness. He may 
contradict himself, but only as life con- 
tradicts itself, and always with the hope, 
however formless, of an ultimate recon- 
ciliation. His first hero fails, but the 
Goddess of Poetry bears his lyre to the 
skies; Henry the bell-founder dies, but 
whispering “The Sun—the Sun draws 
near!” 


His concern is indeed with the ideal 


alone, and in this his title to the award. 
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is clear. He may—he often does—depict 
scenes of squalor and misery, but his in- 
terest in circumstances is after all only 
as it affects the fiber of the soul. A man 
may be starved or sweated, but Haupt- 
mann will not feel that the ultimate 
wrong has been done him until his soul 
has sunk beneath the burden. As I re- 
member the production of The Weavers 
(just before the New German Theater 
in 59th street came to an end) the worst 
moment was not in the starving scenes, 
but in the first act, where the gaunt 
workers bringing their finished webs to 
the sweater’s office to be paid off, pass 
before the counter in a panorama of 
misery. As one of the bosses approaches 
a poor creature, she cringingly picks a 
bit of lint off his coat. Somehow -the 
thought that she had been crushed until 
even the hatred had been crushed out of 
her, makes the ultimate shudder of the 
piece. He measures the weight of 
calamity by its effect upon the soul; not 
he who struggles in vain, but he who 
has ceased to struggle, moves his com- 
passion. That old weaver who out of 
the depths of his firm religious faith re- 
fuses to leave his loom, join the strikers. 
and resist evil with evil, falls dead at 
his post from a stray shot, but his death 
is a triumph; the shrill mother who 
spurns his religion as cowardice and 
leads the mob that her children may have 
bread, no doubt ends her days in prison 
or on the gallows, but she has risen 
above her lot. Poor little Hannele, 
beaten, abused, broken by the long cruel- 
ties of life, rises above her agony upon 
the wings of her dream into a realm of 
pure thoughts, naive images and aspira- 
tions. Her death is an apotheosis, Han- 
neles Himmelfahrt. 

It is this longing for a reconciliation 
of the warring forces of waking life that 
so often drives Hauptmann to the refuge 
of dream. The real action of Hannele 
takes place within the mind of the dying 
child—it may as well be'said at once that 
only the downright methods and personal 
sympathy of a German stock company 
will give on the stage anything like the 
marvelous effect of being in a half- 
waking dream that one may have. from . 
reading the play. The roughest: produc- 
tion, so it be sympathetic, will have so 
filled the hearer with the conviction that 
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the curtain that shut out Hannele’s last 
ecstasy fell upon something real, that 
when it rises again for that last swift 
glimpse of the doctor bending over the 
dead body, the mind refuses to accept 
the almshouse pallet, the stethoscope, as 
reality. It is a daring device to show 
that picture after the chanting angels; 
that it does not’ jar shows how thoroly 
the audience believes it is but a shadow. 
The atmosphere of The Sunken Bell is 
altogether dreamlike; the turning point 
of The Fool in Christ is a vision, and a 
prime importance attaches to Frederick’s 
dream of the lost Atlantis in the latest 
novel. But dreams like these are never 
mere fantasies, never purposeless; on 
the contrary, they always shadow forth 
some vision of what are to him ultimate 
realities, some expression of the ideal. 

It is indeed in the pursuit of the ideal 
that Hauptmann has made his failures, 
and they have been many and resplen- 
dent. Florian Geyer was perhaps the 
most spectacular collapse, but for some 
seasons past literary Germany has gath- 
ered about once in so often, so it has been 
said, “to see another Hauptmann play 
fall thru.” Sometimes these plays stopped 
on the stage side of the footlights from 
the inherent impossibility of expressing 
in three dimensions what belongs only to 
the fourth, in which case the reader 
could and did stage it more effectively 
upon the scene of his own thought; but 
none of these plays ever failed because 
he was afraid to say what he felt. Some- 
times it was because he was not sure 
what it was he had to say, as in The 
Rats, or perhaps because he had to say 
so much that he choked his own utter- 
ance, as in And Pippa Dances! But al- 
ways he has the refuge of beauty, and 
when the life that he would improve by 
social dramas stifles him with its woe, 
he may always be expected to swing to 
poetic expression, sometimes in verse, 
sometimes in such prose as the Greek 
Springtide travel sketches.. 

That he should never reflect decadence 
or morbidity could not be expected of 
one who expresses the life of his time 
and place with such realism and feels it 
with such vibrating sympathy. But the 
reason why the reader shudders at the 
glimpses he gives of the morbid and 
perverse is because he himself shudders. 
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MRS. FISKE AS HANELLE IN 1904 
Mrs. Fiske produced the Hauptmann play in New 


York, Chicago and elsewhere. It is her dream to re- 


peat these performances this spring with the best com- 
vany which she can gather round her, accompanied by 
a symphony orchestra of high rank, and to tour the 
principal cities of the country. - This illustration is 
reproduced from a drawing by Miss Frances W 
Delehanty. 


He is the true knight of the ideal; if the 
idealism that he expresses is more wist- 
ful than confident, more cloudy than de- 
terminate, it is none the less that of the 
transition time for which he speaks. 


HOW TO READ HAUPTMANN. 
Hauptmann’s philosophy of life is most co- 
herently exprest in the play that is also his 
literary. masterpiece, The Sunken Bell, a fairy 
drama, of which we have the admirable poet- 
ical translation of Charles Henry Meltzer 
(Doubleday), but his philosophy is formulated 
also in the fantastic play And Pippa Dances, 
available in editions by badger and Wessels, 
the subject of much bewildered commen- 
tary. e dream-play Hannele (translated 
by Meltzer, by Archer, and by Bryan) is the 
best example of his characteristic mingling of 
dream and reality (Doubleday). These plays 
helong to his middle period; his earlier ex- 
pression was in social dramas, in which the 
dialect and character of his native Silesia (he 
was born in Salzbrunn, November 15, 1862), 
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enter largely. The best known of these is 
Die Weber (The Weavers) published both in 
dialect and in German in 1892, a play of such 
sympathy and frightful power that it was long 
kept from stage production in coyntries where 
tabor troubles were acute. This, and the other 
plays of this class, such as The Fur Coat, The 
Red Cock, have just been published in one 
volume ($1.50), by B. W. Huebsch, as the 
first installment of an authorized complete edi- 
tion of Hauptmann’s works. His tamily 
dramas, which show a strong influence of 
Ibsen, appear in English translation as Lonely 
Lives, The Coming of Peace (called “a fam- 
ily catastrophe’; Dramatic Publishing Co., 
Chicago), and Before Dawn (Badger). Of 
his novels the most significant is The Fool in 
Christ (Der Narr in Christo Emmanuel 
Quint), published in English by B. W. 
Huebsch, The germ of this novel appears as 
far back in his work as 1892, in a sketch called 
The Apostle, but it is one of his latest pro- 
ductions, his very latest being also a novel, 
Atlantis, just issued by Huebsch ($1.50). 
Atlantis will appear in America in advance 
of its publication in book-form in Germany, 
which is no more than appropriate, as it deals 
mainly with Germans in America, and is based 
on Hauptmann’s own visit to this country in 
1894, to supervise the first English production 
of Hannele. His legendary plays include 
Florian Geyer, Der Arme Heinrich, Griselda, 
and Kaiser Karl’s Geisel. One copy of his 
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first production, Promethidenloos, of which 
not half a dozen examples survive, is at the 
Deutsches Haus, Columbia University, and his 
latest play, Der Bogenspanner Odysseus, has 
not yet left his hand, tho Berlin is looking out 
for it at any time. His volume of travel es- 
says, Greischischer Fruhling, is hard to class- 
ify, but deliciously easy to read. His first 
attempts at expression were as a sculptor, but 
he soon withdrew from the school of art to 
give himself to literature, owing much to the 
early encouragement of his brother Carl, him- 
self a well-known and prolific writer. Ger- 
hart Hauptmann lives in his country place at 
Agnetendorf in the Riesengebirge, but spends 
much of his time in or near Berlin and Dres- 
den, especially the former. He won the Grill- 
parzer Prize in 1898, and was made an hon- 
orary doctor of laws at Oxford in 1905. Sev- 
eral volumes of biography and criticism of 
Hauptmann have appeared in German, but the 
nearest to an entire book about him in Eng- 
lish is Studies in Modern German Literature 
(Ginn; $1.50), by Otto Heller, who devotes 
over one-third of the work to a consideration 
of Hauptmann’s writings. See also Kuno 
Francke’s essay in Fiihrmann Henschel in 
German Ideals of Today (Houghton; $1.50), 
James Huneker’s essay in Iconoclasts (Scrib- 
ner; $1.50), and C. A, Krause’s treatise, Ger- 
hart Hauptmann’s Treatment of Blank Verse 
(Stechert; 75 cents). 
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The Ghost of Me 


BY ANNIE CAMPBELL HUESTIS 


Tuo I may walk in fear by night, 
And dread a ghost to see, 

I cannot think my friends would shrink 
To see the ghost of me. 


For I would surely come again 
When fun and fancy came, 

And watch them laugh away the hours, 
And love them just the same: 


If they should see me standing near, 
I think that they would know 

I did not grieve to see them gay, 
But liked to have it so. 


And if, in time of grief or pain, 
Or any hour of fear, 

1 came to them, they would not dread 
To have me waiting near, 


But bring me to the friendly fire, 
And make me welcome there, 

And think, unchecked, their troubled thoughts, 
And tell me all their care; 


For they would know I only came 
Across the lonely years 

To feel their human weariness, 
And share their human tears. 
Hatrrax, N, S. 























The Town Crier 


A Brittany Two Days 


from Broadway 


by 
E. ALEXANDER PowELL, ERGS. 





The Gendarme 











F you ever feel like giving a rude jolt 
to the self-confidence of those super- 
cilious young gentlemen who conde- 

scend to wait on intending travelers in 
the big tourist agencies, I would suggest 
that you drop in some day and casually 
ask for a ticket to St. Pierre-Miquelon. 
It is a perfectly safe bet that, after being 
kept waiting quite an unreasonable 
length of time, vou will come away with- 
out your ticket, leaving a crestfallen and 
very apologetic clerk frantically rum- 
maging thru timetables and gazetteers in 
a vain effort to locate a French colony 
which can be reached in two days from 
- Broadway. And if. by any chance, he is 
able to give you a ticket, I strongly ad- 
vise you to take it, for you will be get- 
ting, at very moderate cost, a sort of 
magic carpet which will whisk you away 
from the blistering pavements and the 
hurrying crowds and drop you, some 
forty-eight hours later, in a place which 
is so totally unlike anything else in this 
hemisphere that it will not need the 
flaunting tricolor to tell you that you are 
on foreign soil. 

After one has been in something over 
six score countries, not to mention prov- 
inces and protectorates, one has to begin 
to use a magnifying glass on the atlas to 
find something new. So it came as an 
agreeable surprise when, scrutinizing the 
map one day, I discovered the micro- 
scopic archipelago of St. Pierre-Mique- 
lon nestling under the southwestern 
shore of Newfoundland as a brood of 
chicks nestles under the mother’s wing. 
Twenty-four hours later I was on my 
way. Search your guide books from 


title page to index and I doubt if you 
find so much as a mention of these near- 
by but unknown isles. Yet, for the tour- 
ist who is willing to put up with discom- 
fort, they possess an interest few places 
in America can equal. They are the sole 
remnant of that great empire of New 
I'rance which was won by Cartier, de- 
veloped by Champlain, defended by 
Montcalm, and captured for England by 
Wolfe. In their population, their lan- 
cuage and their customs these islands.are 
as French as tho they were off Brittanv 
instead of off the Banks. Red-capped, 
blue-bloused Breton fishermen roll along 
the wharves; gendarmes in gold-laced 
uniforms patrol their | cobble - paved 
streets; the townsmen, sipping their ab- 
sinthes at smal! round tables before the 
doors of cafes, disctiss month-old news in 
Le Gaulois, Le Journal and Le Matin; a 
guillotine performs its grisly office, when 
occasion calls, in the Place d’Armes of 
St. Pierre; a governor sent out from 
Paris rules the tiny colony from the one- 
story frame “palace,” over which flies 
the French flag. 

There are three inhabited islands in 
the group—St. Pierre, Miquelon and 
Langlade—and their total area is about 
eighty square miles, or, as their loyal in- 
habitants prefer to put it, fifty thousand 
acres, which sounds larger. Tho these 
seagirt rocks show but a pin’s head on 
the map, France clings to them for both 
sentimental and practical reasons. She 
cherishes them as the sole remaining 
fragment of that French dominion which 
once stretched withovt a break from the 
St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, and 
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THE HARBOR OF ST. PIERRE AND A PART OF THE CODFISH FLEET 








which a French monarch unconcernedly 
surrendered with the remark that it was 
nothing “but a few arpents of snow.” 
She keeps them also because they are the 


headquarters of the great French coast 
fishery on the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland, and because that industry is 
virtually a naval training school for 
French seamen. Few places have had so 
troubled a history: the islands have been 
tossed like tennis balls from France to 
England and from England to France no 
less than eight times in the past two hun- 
dred years. They were ceded to Eng- 
land with Newfoundland in 1713, but on 
the English conquest of Canada they 
were assigned to France as a fishing sta- 
tion. They were taken by an English 
fleet in 1773 and restored to France five 
years later. In those days war really 
was hell, and no sooner did the islands 
again come into the possession of the 
French than they expelled every Brit- 
isher they found on them. In 1793 a 
British squadron again dropped anchor 
off St. Pierre and every French subject 
was deported. In 1802 they were recov- 
ered by France, but were lost again in 
the following year, but in 1816 passed 
again into the possession of France, and 
have remained an undisputed French 
possession ever since. 
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It is easy enough to reach these for- 
gotten isles if you know how—but the 
tourist agencies don’t know how. They 
lie eleven miles off the southern shore of 
Newfoundland and upward of one hun- 
dred miles from North Sydney, Cape 
Breton Island, with which port, during 
the summer months, a very small, very 
dirty and none too seaworthy steamer 
maintains a semi-weekly service. By 
leaving New York in the morning, you 
should, with good luck, reach the Nova 
Scotian fishing port of North Sydney the 
second night. The route lies thru some 
of the most beautiful scenery on the con- 
tinent, your car window framing in rapid 
succession exquisite views of the Adiron- 
dacks, Lake Champlain, the Laurentian 
Mountains, the south bank of the St. 
Lawrence, the Restigouche region, the 
Maritime Provinces, and the Bras d’Or 
Lakes. From North Sydney across to 
St. Pierre, which is the capital of the col- 
ony and on the island of the same name, 
is supposed to be a voyage of twelve 
hours, but the slowness of the boat and 


‘the roughness of the sea generally com- 


bine to make it considerably longer. Nor 
do I recall ever having traveled on a ves- 
sel that possessed such a large and varied 
assortment of unpleasant smells. 
Imagine, if you please, an Alpine vil- 











WOMEN SPREAD THE COD UPON THE STONY DRYING GROUNDS 








lage, with narrow, cobble-paved streets 
and toy houses with peaked roofs, set on 
a steep and stony hillside with the ocean 
risen to its outskirts—that is St. Pierre. 
It borders a small but excellent harbor, 
whence it retreats up the hillside, strug- 
gling more and more the higher it 
climbs until the houses disappear entirely 
before it reaches the top. The town is 
a study in weatherbeaten browns and 
driftwood grays, unrelieved by any other 
color, for none of the houses are painted 
and there are no fields, no trees, no flow- 
ers,no grass. It is about as inviting in 
its appearance as a prison. But one 
quickly forgets the dreariness of the set- 
ting in the picturesqueness of the inhab- 
itants. None of your hybrid French- 
Canadians here. One hears the rapid 
chatter and sees the mercurial gestures 
of the true Frenchman. The pompous, 
strutting gendarmes, resplendent in uni- 
forms of blue and_ silver, twirl their 
waxed mustaches and ogle the giggling 
village maidens, just as their fellows are 
doing in every French town from Nor- 
mandy to Savoy. An ox-cart goes 
creaking by, the slow-stepping animals 
prodded on by a peasant whose red cap 
makes a vivid splotch of color against the 
dun of the houses, and whose wooden 
sabots clatter loudly upon the stones. 


Fishermen in bright jerseys and enor- 
mous sea-boots pass noisily to their work, 
the roll of the sea in their gait. Women 
with gay kerchiefs and _stiff-starched, 
snowy headdresses, cassocked and 
shovel-hatted priests, seminarians in 
black surtouts and buckled shoes, crop- 
headed school children in smocks, carry- 
ing their books in goatskin knapsacks on 
their shoulders, the loungers in front of 
the cabarets, the boom of the angelus 
bell, the roll of the town crier’s drum— 
all combine to make the visitor feel that 
he is an onlooker at a play whose scene 
is laid in another century and in another 
land, and that the curtain will go down 
shortly and end the illusion. 

There is no hotel on the island, but the 
visitor can usually find accommodations 
at the house of Madame Coste, a matron- 
ly Bretonne whose remarkable abilities 
as a cook should have a wider field than 
is provided by St. Pierre. Her house 
has the smallest rooms and the largest 
beds I have ever seen. The latter are, 
in fact, precisely like those the traveler 
in rural Brittany finds himself con- 
demned to sleep in—huge affairs’ with 
red canopies, and so high from the floor 
that they have miniature step-ladders 
with which to get into them. The first 
morning I was awakened by the long roll 
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of a drum beneath my window and 
sprang out of bed under the impression 
that a revolution had begun, only to find 
that it was the town crier, or rather 
drummer, announcing to the housewives 
of St. Pierre that a shipload of fresh 
vegetables had just arrived from France 
and were to be sold at auction on the 
quai. We had lobsters until we were 


ashamed to look one in the face, for they 
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and Newfoundland shores, St. Pierre oc- 
cupies the unique position of being a sort 
of wholesale distributing house for 
liquors and tobacco for all the adjacent 
regions.. New England skippers make 
periodical visits to the islands, and when 
they sail away their bulkheads are filled 
with champagne, opium and perfumes: 
the captains out of Halifax and Sydney 
and St. John make more money in sup- 








CROP-HEADED SCHOOL CHILDREN IN SMOCKS 








are almost as plentiful in St. Pierre as 
codfish, and that is saying a good deal. 
Every evening after dinner Madame 
Coste would bring in a dish of blazing 
brandy and we would have café brulé, 
and along with it Havana cigars, which, 
never having paid a centime of duty, 
cost us no more than they would have in 
Cuba. And such wines!—champagnes 
and burgundies from France, ports from 
Portugal, madeiras and sherries from 
Spain—brought over in the ships that 
come for the cod and landed duty free. 
Everything considered, I never fared 
better in my life than I did in St. Pierre. 

Next to fishing, smuggling is the chief 
occupation of the islanders. Owing to 
the low import duties, the laxness of the 
customs regulations, and the proximity 
of the colony to the American, Canadian 


plying confidential customers in the Mar- 
itime Provinces with gin, whisky and 
brandy than they do from their legiti- 
mate cargoes; while the Newioundland 
Government suffers a serious diminution 
in its revenues as the result of the liquors 
and tobaccos which the fishermen smug- 
gle across from St. Pierre. The extent 
of this smuggling is almost unbelievable. 
It is said that half the intoxicants sold in 
the “prohibition” State of Maine come 
from the French islands; whole cargoes 
of wines and tobacco are run up the St. 
Lawrence and readily and profitably dis- 
posed of in the French-Canadian villages 
which dot its banks; tho the inhabitants 
of Cape Breton pay next to nothing to 
the Canadian excise, they never lack for 
whisky. As a result, St. Pierre enjoys 
the distinction of having the greatest va-’ 














riety of liquors on sale of any place in 
the world. Anything in the drinking 
line can be procured there, from the rar- 
est vintages to the vilest concoctions that 
were ever poured down the throat of 
man. 

The colony also gives a welcome and a 
refuge to fugitives from the law. To it 
as a sanctuary fly criminals from New- 
foundland, from Canada, and from the 
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army officer, who left Lis country be- 
tween two days for his country’s good. 
Incidentally, he owns the only bathtub in 
St. Pierre. It costs a franc to use it. 
One would naturally suppose that such 
a monopoly, would bring him in quite a 
revenue, but he assured me that such 
was not the case. “Monsieur must re- 
member,” he explained, shrugging his 
shoulders, “that few Americans come 











AN OX TEAM GOES CREAKING BY 








United States. Tho the extradition laws 
are nominally in force, the authorities 
will rarely execute them unless they are 
compelled, while the islanders, who are 
on general principles “ag’in th’ law,” in- 
variably take the side of one who is fly- 
ing from justice. So menacing was the 
demonstration which the inhabitants 
made against two Canadian detectives 
who were sent to St. Pierre, while I was 
there, to get a defaulting bank official, 
that the commandant of the gendarmerie 
advised them not to land, as he feared 
that he would be unable to protect them. 
A former dentist in St. Pierre was a 
Vermonter who left the city where he 
lived quite suddenly, taking with him one 
friend’s bankroll and another friend’s 


wife, while the leading barber in the. 


town is a French count and a former 


here—less than thirty in a year—and as 


_for these St. Pierrois, they do not bathe 


at all; they say it is easier to use per- 
fumery.” 

Almost every third building in the 
town is acafé. This is because the pop- 
ulation of the town is temporarily trebled 
each spring by the ten thousand fisher- 
men who come out from France for the 
codfishing season, and who are noted 
among their fellow workers on the Banks 
for their unquenchable thirsts and their 
capacity for consuming incredible quan- 
tities of liquor. Tho yoiir French fisher- 
man can put an American or a Canadian 
under the table, he rarely topples over 
himself, this being largely due to his 
boots, which are an inch thick and three 
sizes too large for him and cover the legs 
away above the knees. I saw one red- 


















IN WINTER THEY WITHDRAW INTO THEIR WEATHER-BEATEN DWELLINGS 








shirted Breton roll around in his boots 
until a kindly gendarme took pity on him 
and escorted him home; but he didn’t fall 
down because the boots wouldn’t let him. 

Turn ten thousand fishermen loose in 
a town where liquor is as cheap and sa- 
loons are as plentiful as they are in St. 
Pierre, and it naturally follows that fights 
are frequent and sometimes bloody. In 
these quarrels the Americans, Nova Sco- 
tians and Newfoundlanders invariably 
combine against the French. One night 
a score or more of infuriated Frenchmen 
set upon half a dozen Anglo-Saxons, but 
one of the latter knocked down the chan- 
delier with a blow of a chair and in the 
darkness which ensued he and his fel- 
lows slipped thru a window and escaped, 
leaving the Frenchmen and the gen- 
darmes knifing each other on the floor. 
The oil from the broken lamps blazed up 
and started a conflagration, which, as a 
fierce wind was blowing, soon endan- 
gered the town. The villagers and fish- 
ermen attacked the flames with buckets 
and ladders, meanwhile sending a mes- 
senger to the parish priest begging him 
to pray for the wind to change. After 
the flames had been extinguished and the 
panting fire-fighters were resting from 
the unaccustomed labor, an antiquated 
hand engine rattled up, its coming her- 


- loan of a lawnmower. 


alded by the warning blasts of a bugle. 
“Why didn’t you come sooner ?” demand- 
ed the angry villagers of the foreman of 
the engine crew. “How could we?” in- 
dignantly retorted that puffing, but im- 
portant, personage, as he paused from 
bellowing orders thru his speaking trum- 
pet. “The captain of the company has 
gone to France, and the lieutenant is 
shooting quail in Miquelon, and I 
couldn’t find my trumpet.” 

Shortly before I went to St Pierre a 
sailor had killed one of his mates in a fit 
of jealousy. The man was promptly cap- 
tured, tried, and sentenced to death. Now 
the St. Pierrois are very French and still 
cling to the guillotine as the orthodox 
means of execution. And where were 
they to get a guillotine? There was no 
such thing in the colony, for there had 
not been a case of capital punishment 
there in the memory of the oldest inhab- 
itant. Local pride forbade them sending 
the man to France for his execution, so 
the Governor of St. Pierre cabled to the 
Governor of the French West Indian col- 
ony of Martinique, where murders are 
of quite frequent occurrence, asking for 
the loan of that island’s guillotine, just 
as a man would ask a neighbor for the 
The Governor 
of Martinique sent the instrument of 











THE BEADLE STRUTS AT THE HEAD OF A RELIGIOUS PROCESSION 








death up by the next steamer and it was 
erected in the public square. Then came 


the question of getting an executioner. 
The colony boasted no such functionary 
and every One who was approached on 
the subject promptly refused. Finally 
the Governor offered 500 francs to any 
one who would take the job, and, much 
to the relief of the officials, who had be- 
gun to think that the condemned would 
die of old age, a Basque sailor was tempt- 
ed by the size of the offer and agreed to 
perform the unpleasant task. ; 

“But I must have a calf,” said the am- 
ateur executioner. 

“Nom de Dieu!” exclaimed the Gov- 
ernor. “What for?” 

“To practise on, of course,” explained 
the sailor. “I never saw a guillotine 
before.” 

They provided him with a calf, and, 
in the presence of an interested audience 
which comprised the entire population of 
the island, he lashed it to the plank, 
touched the spring, and the falling blade 
decapitated it with neatness and de- 
spatch. The next day the real execution 
took place, but this job the sailor bun- 
gled miserably. Now here comes the 
typical Latin touch. He was paid his 


500 francs, but the café keepers refused 
to sell him food or drink, he was unable 
to find a roof to sleep under, his com- 
rades refused to speak to him, and he 
was compelled to leave the island, tho 
the seamen on the steamer on which he 
departed almost mutinied, saying that to 
carry him would bring them all bad luck. 
Yet all of these people had approved of 
the execution and most of them had at- 
tended it with the same pleasurable 
anticipations with which an American 
town turns out to see the circus. 

At the top of the hill on which the 
town stands there is a little cemetery. It 
is not a very imposing cemetery as 
cemeteries go, for there are no towering 
shafts, no elaborately carved monuments, 
in fact hardly any headstones, but just 
plain boards or little white-painted 
wooden crosses inscribed with the names 
and the dates of birth and death of those 
who lie beneath. The disasters which 
contribute to fill the little cemetery are 
not as might be supposed, those which 
occur so frequently off the Banks, for a 
Frenchman has a superstitious horror of 
having a corpse in the boat with him. 
Hence, when he finds a dead body on the 
fishing grounds, he strips it of its boots 
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and clothing, if they are worth the hav- 
ing, and tqsses it oyerboard again to find 
a resting place under those waters on 
which the man doubtless spent so much 
of his life. There is such a dearth of 
soil in St. Pierre that what little there is 
is utilized for truck gardens, the graves 
in the cemetery being blasted out of the 
solid rock. Hence the graves are pre- 
pared in summer. I asked one of the 
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of the old cannon—but a gravedigger 
couldn’t be expected to foresee a man 
dying that way, now could he?” 

The islanders are deeply religious, as 
are most seafaring folk, and on Sundays 
the churches are filled to the doors. That 
the priests are keen judges of human 
nature is proved by the fact that, instead 
of having the plate passed by gray- 
bearded pillars of the church, as is cus- 








THE VILLAGERS RIDE BEHIND STURDY NEWFOUNDLAND DOGS 








men at work in the cemetery how he 
knew how many to prepare. 
“We get to be good guessers,” he an- 


swered. “There’s not much change in 
the number of deaths, year in and year 
out, and we can make a pretty close 
guess as to how many will die before 
spring. Take old Bovard, for example. 
He’s past eighty, now, and he’s drinking 
pretty hard and the doctor tells me that 
there isn’t much chance of his living the 
winter out. Then there’s old Madame 
Masson, who lives in that cottage down 
at the foot of the hill. 
seven, come her next birthday, and I 
hear her rheumatism is getting worse, so 
it’s a pretty safe guess that she’ll never 
see another spring. Sometimes we are 
shy a grave or two, like the time the 
blacksmith blew himself up firing one 


She'll be eighty- 


tomary elsewhere, the collection is taken 
up by the two prettiest girls in the con- 
gregation, which effects the twofold 
object of inducing the old men to con- 
tribute more liberally and the young 
men to remain. Silence is maintained in 
the church by the village beadle, a black- 
bearded giant who wears a uniform and 
a cocked hat akin to those of a major- 
general and carries a great silver-headed 
staff of office. A frown from him will 
instantly silence whispering youths or 
giggling maidens, and when he raises his 
bushy eyebrows crying babies are para- 
lyzed with fear. Not to have seen. this 
impressive dignitary strutting thru the 
streets at the head of a religious proces- 
sion, a marriage party or a funeral is to 
have missed one of the picturesque 
sights of St. Pierre. It is a happy and 
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ages crowd that meets in the 
village square after church, and so typi= 
cally Breton in its dress that one might 
well imagine himself in St. Malo or 
Dournazac. I noticed that all the women 
of the better class wore veils and was 
told that it is customary for ladies to 
wear veils whenever they go out of 
doors, tho their servants are not permit- 
ted to wear them at all. 

During the summer months, while 
codfishing is in progress, St. Pierre is a 
busy, bustling town, its population 
swollen to three times its normal size 
and its trade enormously augmented by 
the hosts of sun-tanned voyageurs who 
come across from the coast of Brittany 
each season to engage in this pursuit, 
for every scrap of codfish served on 
French breakfast tables and every 
spoonful of codliver oil taken by French 
children has its origin in these remote 
islands. 

The fishermen are taken from France 
to St. Pierre in. steamers chartered 
for the purpose, a scene of indescriba- 
ble activity being witnessed as they 
disembark with their gaudily painted 
sea-chests upon their shoulders, while the 
puffing donkey engines draw up out of 
the ‘ship’s hold immense quantities of 
fishing impedimenta and supplies. The 
St. Pierrois fishing fleet consists of 350 
schooners, crowded. by some 5,500 men, 
in addition to which are the hundred or 
more ships from St. Malo, Dieppe, Gran- 
ville and Cancale, which sail across to 
the Banks from France direct and run 
into St. Pierre to land their fish or to 
procure bait and supplies. There are 
usually two dories to a schooner and 
each dory has a crew of two men. They 
row ‘off some distance from the larger 
boat and anchor until they get their 
hooks baited, each man having fifteen 
hooks which he baits with hake or squid, 
for the cod will touch nothing else. For 
the convenience of the fish trade these 
varieties of bait fish very accommo- 
datingly consent to make the waters of 
the St.. Pierre-Miquelon islands their 
resort, and the number caught during 
the season is enormous. The hooks once 
baited, the lines are cast into the sea and 
fixed to buoys. The next morning the 
dories visit the buoys and haul up the 
captured cod, and, as the cod is the 
greediest of fish, there is usually one on 
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every hook. When the haul is completed 
new bait is cast over and the dories re- 
turn to the schooner, whereupon the 
most unpleasant part of the day’s work 
—that of cleaning the catch—begins. 
With astonishing dexterity the fish are 
split open, all inside except the roe and 
the liver are thrown away, the head is 
chopped off, the backbone torn out, and 
the fish salted down in the hold. When 
the schooner has a full cargo it returns 
to St. Pierre, the fish are thrown into 
crates and submerged until all the salt 
has been soaked out of them. Then 
women and boys get into the crates and 
scrub each individual fish, after which 
they.spread them upon the stony beaches 
to dry. This process has to be repeated 
daily for many days before the cod are 
properly dried. At night, or when rain 
or fog threatens, the fish have to be piled 
in circular stacks and covered with tar- 
paulins, for the best dried cod are as dry 
as a bone and as hard as leather. When 
it is at last sufficiently cured it is salted 
all over again and packed for export. 
There you have the life-history of the 
codfish from the Banks to the breakfast 
table. 

When the autumn gales drive the fleet 
off the fishing grounds, the men and 
their catch are transferred to the waiting 
transports and sent back to France, while 
their schooners are laid up in the inner 
harbor of St. Pierre, bound in a solid 
mass of chains and tackle to resist the 
fury of the fierce midwinter blizzards 
which rage about the unprotected little 
archipelago. From then until the spring 
comes round again all communications 
with the little islands are cut off except 
by cable. The wharves are ‘silent and 
deserted, many of the cafés are closed, 
the gendarmes exchange their uniforms 
of blue and silver for more serviceable 
garments, the wind shrieks and yowls 
across the Place d’Armes, the narrow 
streets are banked house-high with snow, 
and the inhabitants, like hibernating 
bears. withdraw into their weatherbeaten 
dwellings to sleep and eat the time away 
until the warm weather brings the island 
colony to life again. It is one of the 
strange corners of the earth, is St. 
Pierre-Miquelon, and, if you will take 
the word of one who has journeyed on 
all the continents and voyaged on all the 
seas, it is worth visiting. 








Thru Almond Eyes Aslant 


What a Chinese Student Thinks of Us 


[We have asked a young man from China who has been in this country for several years 
studying at various colleges and universities of the West and East to.give us a frank account 


of his experiences and impressions, and we vdublish it just as he has written it. 


It contains 


some slight deviations from English idioms, but the mistakes are much fewer than we would 


make if -we wrote an article in Chinese. 


As a “human document” it is of great value, for it 
enables Americans to see themselves as they are seen. 


There are about five hundred Chinese 


students now in the United States, and it is important to know just what they think of 
us, collectively and individually, for these young men are to be the dominant factor of the 
New China in determining its relation to our country.—Ep1Tor. ] 


States, where one finds wnder- 

takers in the church, no candles 
sold in the drug store and everybody in a 
hurry, without making many blunders, in 
which respect I am not excepted. When 
I first landed in San Francisco, it was 
Saturday. evening, and my hair was 
intolerably long. I said to myself, “This 
is the civilized land where every one 
should have his hair decently cut.” A 
moment later, I was wandering on the 
streets to find a barber shop. Fortunate- 
ly, after walking three or four blocks, I 
saw thru the window a barber cutting 
the hair of an old man. In the parlor 


N O foreigner can come to the United 


there were a number of nice chairs and 
tables, on which were placed books, 


newspapers and letters. All those gave 
me a very favorable impression. That 
ordinary barber has such library, and 
certainly an American professor should 
have half a dozen. I entered the house 
and sat down. Waiting about half an 
hour, I found that the barber had packed 
up his tools and gone away and that the 
old man entered his inner chamber. I 
was left alone in the room. Waiting for 
fully twenty minutes, the clear shaven 
gentleman came out again and looked 
squarely in my face and said, “Well, 
what do you want here? Can I do any- 
thing for you?” Nothing; but I want to 
have my hair cut,” I answered. “What,” 
he said with surprise, “you wanted your 
hair cut here? Man, this is not a barber 
shop, but it is my residence. I left the 
house greatly embarrassed, after being 
told that the barber was private and I 
had come to his home on Sunday. 
Before I sailed for America, I pictured 
to myself in a half dreaming way: First 
of all, America is a land of white men. 
The cosmopolitan spirit is prevalent 
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there. There are no starving people, and 
every one I am going to meet is a 
Christian; in religion, sincerity and un- 
selfishness are predominant; in politics 
there is no graft; in society every one is 
equal, and in the whole country there is 
contentment and peace. After being 
here for four years, I become convinced 
that such a place as I pictured to myself 
cannot be found in this world. 

On my arrival, during the change of 
cars at a certain point, I entered a car 
without noticing that it was a smoker ; 
not until after an old man with black 
beard and dirty clothes asked me for 
matches. He thus advised me when he 
found I did not smoke, “If you don’t 
smoke there is no business for you here. 
This is a smoking car.” I encountered 
a lot of unpleasant experiences one after 
another. In China one house can be 
easily distinguished from the other, but 
it is not so in this country. When I first 
arrived at the city, I stayed on a certain 
street where all the houses looked alike. 
If one does not know the number of his 
house, he is likely to get into a wrong 
one. After returning from a walk at 
night, I went to my room on the first 
floor, sitting down and opening up the 
drawer to get my nightgown. Finding 
that the drawer was empty, I became 
alarmed. My alarm brought the land- 
lady to the scene. She saw me and ac- 
cused me of theft and robbery, and 
attempted to have me arrested. In 
broken English I explained to her that I 
got into a wrong house, and she refused 
to listen to my excuse until my landlady 
was notified and- came to identify me. 
The whole matter seemed that the land- 
lady treated me rather too harshly. I 
was scared as she shook her fists in front 
of my face. 















I went to a Western self-supporting 
co-educational college, where | saw more 
plainly than ever before the character- 
istics of American girls in school. On 
my arrival, | went to see an old man 
with a haughty bearing—lI was told that 
he was the president. That the president 
of a Christian college should assume dig- 
nity did not impress me favorably. He 
did not say very much to me either. If 
my memory is correct, his words were: 
“Fill out the blank” ; “That is all” ; “You 
may take him to the dormitory.” Be- 
fore | came to this country, | thought 
to myself that a Christian college presi- 
dent is always humble and polite. 

In my three years’ stay in that institu- 
tion, my knowledge of American girls is 
increased. I seem to like these golden 


haired, beaming faced, mild eyed, god-~ 


desslike creatures. I have a high esteem 
for those who are helpful, courtesying 
and kind, as I have utter contempt for 
many others who are peevish, unladylike 
and fussing all the time. So far as their 
fair complexion is concerned, both classes 
impress me deeply. Their tender eyes, 
neither black nor blue nor white, and 
rather all those shaded together, give me 
a predilection for their association. 
Their plump necks, shoulders and arms 
look as beautiful as some wonderful 
creation. Their chat, their laughter, their 
good-natured innuendoes, their flashes 
and their soft voice charm me. 

Like many others, I prefer telling 
something about the bad treatment I re- 
ceived from peevish girls, rather than 
the kindness given me by ladies. When 
I first went to the college dining room, 
the girls, who were sitting up like a row 
of avenging ghosts, looked at me as if I 
were a wild beast. After my three years’ 
stay at the college, I discovered that most 
of their hearts are not bigger than hazel 
nuts. They always replied to my re- 
marks in monosyllables. I seldom talked 
with them in whose eye there was not 
a spark of invitation. I do not know 
even now why they everlastingly flung 
bitterness in my face. However, I de- 
clare they are fine looking girls. Perhaps 
God so created them that their hearts are 
not indexed in the honest freshness and 
earnestness of their facial expressions. - 

During the first few days of my life 
in the college, I always lifted my hat to 
every girl passing by me, but a few of 
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them would not respond to my courtesy. 
Thinking that they did not see me while 


_ tipping my hat,—for | am a short man, 


—l stepped in front of one and tipped 
my hat before the royal lady. She again 
paid no attention. 1 thought to myself 
that the case was incurable. Finally | 
adopted the American style; that is to 
pass by them without looking backward. 
The president of the institution one day 
called a meeting, in which he complained 
of our discourtesy to the ladies. Having 
been there but a short time, I had no 
courage to stand up and to speak my 
grievance against some of the fair sex, 
but I said to myself with a grin, “That 
president must be a blind man, and if 
not, why does he not open his eyes to 
find out the peevishness of girl stu- 
dents?” The discourtesy I described 
above will certainly discourage anybody 
who is polite to the extreme and has a 
little horse sense, in which I am not lack- 
ing. 

American girls seem changeable. They 
have mercurial temperament. Of course, 
there are some exceptions. I have seen 
many boys and girls become good 
friends, and after a week’s association 
they disliked each.other. The girl has 
found another boy whom she liked 
better. After a while she still gets 
another, and so on, without ceasing. 
Here in the school I seem. to discover the 
reasons why there are so many divorces 
in America. Those girls who are 
mothers of the future get their training 
to despise sacred relations in their early 
school days at the expense of their poor, 
broken-hearted classmates. They make 
love to boys and leave them when they 
tire of them. To be sure, boys are not 
perfect, and are responsible for the mer- 
curial temperament of girls. The girls 
thru their charming personality can af- 
ford to do that kind of trick without 
getting into serious trouble. If any girl 
in China so behaves, she would be looked 
down upon. When I discovered this code 
of schoolgirls’ morality I was greatly 
terrified. In spite of their changeable 
characteristic, I seem to like them—like 
them for their beauty, their smile and 
their musical voice. A Japanese scholar 
once. remarked, “I would make an Eng- 
lish woman niy wife, a French woman 
my sweetheart, a German woman my 
servant and an American woman my 
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friend.” 
with him. 
To me, not caring for philosophical 
studies of the character of any people, 
everything is bad or good according to 
its appearance under a certain circum- 
stance. I do not possess analytical talent 
to see things as they are. What I am 
going to say may be wrong or may. be 
right. Inconsistency, conventionality and 
capacity for bluff impress me as the na- 
tional characteristics of Americans. 
Probably most men of high positions 
are inconsistent in their dealings with 
people. One of the American presi- 
dents, f6r instance, is said to have sold 
Korea to Japan in his effort to end the 
Russo-Japanese war. America proclaims 
to be a friend of China; her Executive 
refuses ‘to recognize the Chinese republi- 
can government after having been firmly 
established. At the signing. of the 
Korean treaty, America promised to 
offer her good offices whenever Korea 
got into trouble with any nation; but 
when the time came, and the latter 
needed her help, America kept quiet. 
But all those inconsistencies do not con- 
cern me at all, and I speak of them while 


On that point I quite agree 


losing the train of my, thought. The in- 
consistency I will speak of is individual 


and perhaps not national. I have found 
this character is deeply rooted in two 
persons, a college president and a pro- 
fessor, with whom I have been in contact 
for three long years. They did not pay 
a whit of attention to me, but I studied 
them like some strange creatures which 
I had never before seen in my life. 
That gray haired college president is a 
man, vigorous, tyrannical, peevish, pro- 
fessing to know everything and trying to 
do anything, from his executive work to 
the loading of a wagon. In the institu- 
tion his rule is supreme. A professor 
told me that if any teacher in the faculty 
meeting tries to antagonize him, he is 
liable to be discharged. One day the 
president issued a request that all the 
teachers in the college should frankly ex- 
press their opinion in regard to his ad- 
ministration. One college teacher, who is 
an honest man, gave his opinion in writ- 
ing, in which he criticised a number of 
rules and pointed out the bad part of his 
administration. He was called before 
the high executive and received the 
president’s reproach for his unreserved 
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opinion. I will call that college president 
King Lamb for convenience’s sake, In 
the church, King Lamb is very religious. 
He frequently read the fourteenth chap- 
ter of the Romans with his students. I 
followed him as he read, “Why dost thou 
judge thy brother? or why dost thou set 
at nought thy brother? for we shall all 
stand before the judgment seat of Christ. 
For it is written, As I live, saith the 
Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and. 
every tongue shall confess to God. So 
then every one of us shall give ‘account 
of himself to God. Let us not, therefore, 
judge one another any more; but judge 
this rather, that no man put a stumbling- 
block or an occasion to fall in his bro- 
ther’s way.” But when I wanted to leave 
his college one year before my gradua- 
tion on account of the poor English de- 
partment, King Lamb manifested his in- 
consistency more than ever before. I 
told him I wanted to go to a college 
where I would learn practical English, 
for which I came to this country. I went 
to his office and said good-bye to him, 
after telling of my plan to leave. He got 
angry and said, “You—you use our 
college as a stepping-stone. When you 
first came here, we admitted you to the 
school. You have no conscience. You are 
an Indian, a heathen, a savage. No; you 
are worse than Indians. Don’t come 
back to our campus again. There is no 
place for you here.” After leaving his 
office, I murmured, “Is it possible that 
the man with whom I just this morning 
repeated the fourteenth chapter of the 
Romans in the church can call me such 
ugly names? Then I don’t know the 
Lord yet.” From that moment on I have 
been puzzled as to whether King Lamb 
has been influenced by paganism, Paulin- 
ism, fanaticism, animalism or a mixture 
of them aJl. But I am sure he has little 
of Christianity: Other than those faults, 
he is a splendid, gentle, bald headed col- 
lege president. But I would mention one 
fault of his. He likes to employ too 
many graduates of his*college as teach- 
ers, who as a rule always obey his 
supreme command in his little kingdom, 
and obey it even if they do not like it. 
It seems to me a bad idea to’ employ 
graduates to teach in the institution in 
which they got their education, for they 


. do not have a wide range of knowledge ; 


they do not know any better method of 
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teaching employed in other schools; they 
give to students what their former pro- 
fessors in the college had given to them. 
If the English department is weak, it will 
remain weak, and also has a tendency to 
be weaker. When they teach, they do 
not put out an amount of energy and in- 
dustry as they would in a new school 
where their popularity and success de- 
pend upon their ability and diligence. 
The trouble with the English depart- 
ment of that institution lies in the em- 
ployment of her graduates as teachers. 
There are two English instructors, both 
of whom were graduated from the insti- 
tution. One professor I have particular- 
ly in mind, against whom I have much 
to say—certainly unpleasant—is a mid- 
dle-aged man. No doubt, he is well 
versed in the language, either theoretical 
or practical. But to be frank, he is lazy 
to the core. He seldom looks over stu- 
dents’ examination papers, which usually 
go to feed his waste-paper box. I took 
several courses under him, and I shall 
mention one study which caused me a lot 
of trouble because of his laziness. It 
. was a writing course. I wrote essays as 


carefully as I could, and handed in my’ 
papers as promptly as it was possible. 


He never looked over my essays. This 
was the trick he played upon me. He 
said he would return me my papers to- 
morrow afternoon. When I went to his 
home at the appointed time, he told me 
to go back again next Monday, for he 
had not got my papers corrected. But 
that next ‘Monday never came. Alas! 
my teacher had thrown my elaborate es- 
says, written under pressure, into his old 
waste-paper box. He had no time to 
correct them, because he had to cook 
food for his wife and preach in a country 
church. That professor got used to the 
college. “atmosphere,” and became lazy 
beyond amendment. He will never think 
of trying to do his best. I am sorry I 
have to leave him at the end of this para- 
graph. 

Before I came to this country, many 
missionaries in China told me that I 
would find everything democratic and 
cosmopolitan in that Christian college; 
but my three years’ stay proved the con- 
trary. I was excluded from all the 
literary societies and denied all advan- 
tages which American students enjoy. 
Thanks to the Heaven when one of the 


_ life. 


literary societies took me into its circles 
out of their sympathy for me, a poor out- 
cast. The girl students frequently ran 
away from me, or they changed their 
pleasing faces into grim ones when they 
saw me. All the males students played 
politics. There is no cosmopolitan spirit, 
no democracy ; but old conservative ideas 
and the Indian caste system prevail in the 
college. There is little of Christianity ; 
but the students worship God day and 
night. 

I received more conventionalities in 
that institution than anywhere else in my 
One incident is still lingering in my 
memory. The head matron one day in- 
vited me to her table out of her kindness 
for foreigners. She is a lady of about 
thirty years of age. I was told the other 
day that she is going to be married. She 
honored me by sitting at one end of the 
table by my side. This embarrassed me. 
Embarrassment grew into excitement. 
Excitement automatically caused my 
hands to be on the table, playing with the 
napkin and the ring. She stared at me, 
and unconscious I kept on playing. At 
last her patience was exhausted, and she 
turned her head aside, twisted her body 
and said, “You better put down your 
hands. It is not decent.” Immediately I 
obeyed the order; but a moment later, 
while talking with me about her interest-. 
ing visit to Paris and about European 
courtesies, she forgetfully put upon the 
table her own hands, and her fingers 
were soon engaged in turning around the 
napkin ring. Another conventionality of 
hers mixed with inconsistence was the 
rule she gave in her book of etiquet. She 
stated, “No young lady can shake hands 
with a young man for five seconds.” But 
another day I observed she held the hands 
of one of the superintendents for over ten 
minutes. I doubt very much whether 
her conventionalities, that president’s re- 
ligion and the spirit of that institution 
will help me in the development of my 
character. 

As to the American capacity for bluff, 
I am glad to say that it has saved me 
many times from embarrassment and the 
loss of positions., I have been cultivating 
that character for the last four years, and 
I appreciate it highly. Three years ago, 
I went out to work for a farmer in 
Missouri, who asked me whether I knew 
anything about plowing. Of course, I 
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answered him I knew how to handle a 
plow, for I used to plow rice fields for 
my father in China. But he did not in- 
quire into the nature of my previous 
work. In China we use cows and oxen 
to plow fields, but in America horses and 
uncontrollable mules are employed. Some 
of my American friends tell me that 
theirs is the advantageous way, but I do 
not think so, after having worked with 
two Western mules for three hours. 

The farmer for whom I worked asked 
me to jump on the back of a big mule, 
the sight of which scared me. I rode out 
to the corn field at a distance of two 
miles with another mule by my side. 
During the trip I enjoyed keenly the rid- 
ing, but some hard things were going to 
happen. Knowing nothing of harnessing 
the mules, I told the farmer, ‘“‘I know the 
Chinese way of harnessing, but not 
yours.” It was merely a simple bluff. 
However, he helped me to finish my first 
job. 

I did remarkably well at the begin- 
ning; but after plowing for two hours I 
began to get tired and at the same time 
the mules got hungry. They ate grass 
and little corn stalks as they were tread- 
ing on. Angry with them for their 
stopping, I cut each of them with the 
whip. Before I tried to give them a 
second cut, they.turned round, stared at 
me, waved their ears and shook their 
heads. They jumped up and turned the 
plow upside down as I was thinking 
about the mysterious language the mules 
spoke to me. I said to them, “Ho, ho,” 
the Chinese way of saying stop to ani- 
mals, Misinterpreting the meaning of 
my “ho, ho,” they thought I wanted them 
to walk faster, and so they began to run, 
and plowed down hundreds of little 
corn stalks. I liked the work, but I did 
not like the mules and their treatment. 
I told the farmer I wanted to quit. He 
said, “All right. Here is one dollar for 
your morning service.” I refused to ac- 
cept the money, thinking about the little 
corn stalks I plowed down with the in- 
comprehensible American mules. But if 
he offered the dollar to me now I would 
act in a different way, and would accept 
it with grace. I have seen from time to 
time many Americans doing the same 
thing, and are paid for it. Why should 
I make an exception to their example? I 
have learned their bluffing character, and 
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surely I should learn their way of mak- 
ing money. 

After my failure in attempting to earn 
two dollars a day on the farm, I started 
back for my college town with a heavy 
suitcase, which contained five suits of 
underwears and other articles besides. 
You see, I was then an amateur farm 
hand, unlike the professional farm help- 
er, who carries nothing, but wears a shirt 
and a pair of “pants,” and if by accident 
he happens to get wet, he has to go to 
bed until they are dry. Fifteen miles 
away from the college town I met an old 
farmer, who advised me to take a short 
cut across a large patch of corn fields in 
order to save three miles’ walk. After 
getting into the corn fields I could not 
get out. I walked for five hours, and 
could not find a way out still. It rained. 
My suitcase, which was already heavy, 
became heavier as it soaked in with 
water. | was so exhausted that I had to 
sit down under a big tree. Hungry, I 
found a cow a little way from me, ‘and 
milked her for a cupful. I had a big 
meal in the American wildness to which 
I had been betrayed by that merciless 
farmer. Finally, I was led out of the 
corn fields by a kind young farmer who 
happened to pass the place. Since that 
time I have always been wondering whe- 
ther that betrayer was an American or a 
Yankee. In the name of good sense, I 
cannot forgive him in this life or in the 
life to come. The above incident illus- 
trates the usefulness of bluff, thru which 
I found my work with that farmer. 

As time goes by my capacity for bluff 
is improving. I am more successful in 
New York than anywhere else in practis- 
ing my bread and butter craft. One day 
in New York I went to see a bachelor 
who wanted to seek advice of an Oriental 
student working his way thru school. 
He is good natured, dignified, sympa- 
thetic and thoughtful. He asked me 
whether I knew anything about cooking: 
As a matter of fact, I never cooked a 
single meal either for myself or for any- 
body else. Endeavoring to get the job. 
I used the bluff taught by Americans, 
and said, “Why, sir, surely I know how 
to cook. The cooking of rice is my 
speciality.” “Well, what kind of food 
can you cook besides the rice? Can you 
cook steak?” Why, surely.” “Can you 
roast the pork?” “Why, surely.” “Then 
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you know everything about cooking?” 
{ answered, “Why, certainly.” I had a 
week to prepare myself. First of all, I 
must learn how to cook the rice. Finally, 
I mastered the art of rice cooking, On 
the first day he asked me to broil a big 
steak. Here came into my mind the 
word bluff. “Well,” I said, “I know how 
to cook it in the Oriental way, but not in 
yours.” Then he showed me how to 
cook, and I learned it. The bluff always 
serves me well and successfully. O, 
Bluff, if I were a poet, I would write a 
few lines to praise your merits. 
Notwithstanding that the old farmer 
tricked me and caused me to walk fifteen 
miles extra amidst the corn field, I like 
American farmers and their life. They 
are reared in the lonely country corners 
and live among flowers, trees, nightin- 
gales, thrushes and other beautiful birds. 
Their household is the happiest in the 
world—happiest of all positions in social 
scales. They are bathed in the fresh air 
and work hard in the twilight of morn- 
ing. While city women are asleep. at 
midsummer dawns, country girls are up 
working, with gentle roosting birds 
above their heads on the trees in their 
nap and with rabbits and hares running 
around in the forest. They are repre- 
sentatives of typical womanhood. They 
enjoy nature. They see faint summer 
fogs spreading about the meadows in the 
early morning. They see that sun rays 
open the buds of flowers, stretch them 
into long stalks and bring forth scents 
from their petals. The fresh looking, 
rosy cheeked, bright eyed farmers’ 
daughters are so charming—more charm- 
ing than the human language can de- 
scribe—in their summer pinkish or white 
attires. You will find in them real vitali- 
ty, real incarnation and real purity, which 
are nourished by mysterious nature. I 
believe the farmer appreciates moral 
ideals, high thinking and plain living as 
much as men of any other profession. 
There is nothing of fragility among 
them. I believe not a single city girl will 
be able to milk cows, churn butter, make 
cheese, set hens and rear chickens, which 
the farmer’s daughter does every day. 
Perhaps some city girls may get angry 
with me for not saying anything pleasant 
about them. To be fair, I would say they 
have their superiority. They walk more 
graceful than any country girl; they 
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dress more fashionable; they are more 
cultured; they possess skills for hand- 
work. They receive visitors with ele- 
gance, while country girls are badly 
frightened in any social doing. They 
know how to travel from one end of the 
city to the other, while country girls once 
get into the middle of a small town- and 
cannot get out without the help of her 
friends. 

So far as my part is concerned, I like 
America’s country life, for I love to hear 
the rush of streams, the fizzing of milk- 
ing, the absolute stillness of night and 
the hissing of serpents. I love to see 
country girls, honest hearted, receptive, 
chaste, even tho not accomplished. I 
like to watch them working in the field 
and at home. I like to ride with them 
over rough country roads. I love their 
gospel of simplicity. I love to stay in 
their airy house. I love everything be- 
longing to the farmers, .after spending 
four months with them. I prefer ser- 
mons in manual labor to sermons in 
churches, which I have learned since I 
came to this country. 

My impression and experience in the 
United States, my adopted home, as a 
whole are pleasant. Americans are help- 
ful and cheerful in spite of their bluffing. 


_ They are unreserved and open minded. 


They are sympathetic with foreigners, 
and always excuse their blunders. Ameri- 
can women, beautiful of eyes and charm- 
ing of faces, are smiling more often than 
Oriental women—including my sisters 
and my sweetheart—I can find in China. 
American teachers are the most pleasant 
men in the world, ready to talk with me 
on anything, but not on my grade and mv 
standing in the class. The American 
manner of living, tho expensive, glad- 
dens one’s heart. But in some cases 
American society is hopelessly snobbish. 
The American church is a very comfort- 
able place in which to hear eloquent ser- 
mons, but one preacher maddened and 
terrified me when he said, “Those who 
have not been baptized will be consigned 
to the nethermost corner of hell.”” Ameri- 
can schools where either the poor or the 
rich can get education give me an idea 
of the American standard of civilization. 
Except capitalism and politics, I like 
everything American; but best of all T 
like her farming life, simple, honest, 
happy and divine. 
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The Three Brontés 


AFTER more than half a century since 
the death of the author of “Jane Eyre,” 
interest in the Brontés continues un- 
abated. Collectively, these sisters, of 
whom Miss Sinclair writes in The 
Three Brontés,* together with their 
father and brother and their extraor- 
dinary family life, constitute one of the 
most fascinating, because baffling, prob- 
lems for those who base their mode of 
literary criticism upon biographical de- 
tail and attempt to derive all artistic ex- 
pression directly from personal exper- 
ience. Their imaginative range was so 
great, their contact with life was so 
limited. How to explain this discrepancy 
between art and life, how to make the 
few poor incidents and events serve as 
clues for the work of interpretation—this 
is the problem. 

As a matter of fact, the “Bronté prob- 
lem” has for all practical purposes been 
that of Charlotte alone. Annie had too 
little genius to invite much individual 
notice. Emily had so much that her case 
has been felt to be nearly hopeless from 
the start. Critics, aghast at the gulf be- 
tween such a novel as “Wuthering 
Heights” and any knowledge of the world 
that could possibly be acquired by an 
isolated country girl like Emily Bronté, 
have been obliged to accept her just as 
she stands without explanations—to re- 
gard her as a strange exception, a para- 
dox of genius—or to find grounds on 
which to base a denial of her authorshio. 
If it be held that experience is absc lutely 
essential to genius—and that this is the 
common view seems the only possible de- 
duction to be made from the fabric which 
has been erected upon the facts of Char- 
lotte’s life—the latter is the sole logical 
and consistent course to pursue. Con- 
sistency, however, is the only virtue of 
such theories as that which used to make 
Bramwell Bronté the real author of 
“Wuthering Heights,” and as that which 
Mr. Malham-Dembleby has recently ad- 

*Tue Turee Brontis. 
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vanced in an elaborate “Key to the 
Bronté Works,” where he assigns the 
novel to Charlotte. For the rest. these 
theories wholly disregard strong internal 
literary evidence and all the probabilieies 
of thecase. Nothing is more reasonably 
certain than that Emily Bronté wrote the 
book which is commonly ascribed to her, 
while nothing, on the contrary, is less 
likely than that the theme of passion 
which Charlotte spiritualized, and which 
thus past into modern English fiction 
thru “Jane Eyre,” was the result of her 
own passionate experiences and reveries. 
(Miss Sinclair pretty well disposes of the 
view advanced by Mrs. Oliphant -and 
others of Charlotte Bronté’s almost ab- 
normal preoccupation with the other sex 
by an appeal to the very evidence on 
which such a view is supposed to rest.) 
On the whole, therefore, it would seem 
safer to argue from Emily to Charlotte 
in order to demonstrate the futility of 
attaching any special significance to the 
events of the latter’s life in their effect 
upon her art, than to argue from Char- 
lotte to Emily with the result of making 
the author of “Wuthering Heights” a 
kind of monster, or else ae her, 
entirely. 


As a matter of fact, Charlotte’s experi- 
ence, whatever it was, and however. vital 
to herself it may have been, is no more 
adequate to explain anything she ever 
wrote than is Emily’s Jack of experience 
to prove that she did not write “Wuther- 
ing Heights.” The truth is that genius 
in the last analysis has absolutely no nec- 
essary relation to experience; tho, as in 
the case of Charlotte, who undeniably 
drew to a large extent upon the stock of 
her observations and memories, it can 
utilize it in its own way to its own ends. 
It is this that Miss Sinclair, who, as a 
novelist, may be supposed to know some- 
thing of the modes of artistic creation. 
has seen more clearly than any other re- 
cent writer about the Brontés. And we 
accordingly have to thank her, in this re- 
markably acute and sympathetic study, 
not onlv for rescuing Charlotte from the 
plane of petty personal gossip that has 
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obscured to some extent the essential 
character. of the artist in her, but for es- 
tablishing the close spiritual kinship of 
the two sisters in such a way that each 
serves to support and explain the other. 
The difference between them is one of 
degree and intensity rather than kind, 
after all. Miss Sinclair even goes so far 
as to hazard the suggestion that “Wuth- 
ering Heights” may not have been with- 
out its influence upon the art of Char- 
lotte. Certainly this sounds more plausi- 
ble than Mr. Shorter’s theory that she 
owed her literary ability to the academic 
training of M. Heger, of the Belgian 
Pensionnat. For such an influence would 
be but one phase of all the reciprocal in- 
fluences of the home circle at Haworth, 
where the isolation of the common life 
stimulated a feverish intensity of spirit- 
ual communion. If Emily Bronté’s 
genius “found its sources in itself,” we 
need not go beyond her family as a whole 
to find the sources of Charlotte’s. 


Under the Old Flag 


GENERAL W1son’s long experience in 
the service of the United States has, as 
he himself points out, given him “un- 
usual opportunities for observing charac- 
ter and learning the inside details of what 
was taking place about me.” He tells his 
story* with a soldierly frankness and 
he has a good eye for interesting inci- 
dents as well as a most amazing memory 
for conversations heard before most of 
us were born. He served on the staffs of 
Sherman, McClellan, Grant and Sheri- 
dan, and after eighteen years of civil life 
he re-entered the service to take part in 
the war with Spain, when he had control 
of districts in Porto Rico and Cuba. At 
the time of the Boxer rebellion he was 
second in command of the American 
troops that went to Peking, and we are 
glad to note that he opposed the blowing 
up of the White Pagoda, tho after he had 
withdrawn the American contingent this 
act of vandalism was carried out by the 
British commander, General Barrows, at 
the request of the British Minister, Sir 
Claude MacDonald. The reason given 
by the British Minister for the destruc- 


*UNDeR THE Op Fiac. Recollections of Military 
Operations in the War for the Union, the Spanish 
War, the Boxer Rebellion, etc. By James Harrison 


Wilson, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 2 vols. $6. 
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tion of the famous Chinese temple was 
that it was necessary to demonstrate that 
the God of the Christians was more pow- 
erful than the gods of the heathen. 

The reader comes across many remark- 
able passages in these two volumes, for 
example the following account of his all- 
night conversation with Grant just after 
the Civil War: 


“At eleven o'clock he [Grant] dismissed Ba- 
deau and Babcock to their rooms with the re- 
mark that he wanted to talk alone with me, 
and when the talk was thru would give me 
the spare bed in his own room. With their 
withdrawal we renewed the conversation and 
kept it going till one o’clock in the morning, 
during which he stated his views on other im- 
portant questions of the day. He indicated 
for the first time his desire, now that Maxi- 
millian's Empire had come to an end, to march 
an army into Canada for the settlement of the 
Alabama claims and the expulsion of the Brit- 
ish flag, not only from that country, but from 
every British colony on the continent. He 
declared that in.carrying out such a policy we 
could mobilize five hundred thousand of the 
best infantry and artillery and fifty thousand 
of the best cavalry in the world, and suggested 
that the ex-Confederate leaders would hasten 
to enroll themselves under the national flag 
for the execution of that great purpose. 

“At one o’clock we went to bed, but,» as can 
well be understood, I had by that time become 
thoroly aroused to the great events of the past 
and to the great questions of the future which 
he had brought forward that evening, and, in- 
stead of going to sleep, I lay pondering their 
solution. After perhaps thirty minutes I 
turned over, heaving an unconscious sigh, 


_ whereupon the General said: ‘If you can’t go 


to sleep, Wilson, let us get up and finish our 
conversation.’ Of course, I accepted the sug- 
gestion and we at once carried it into effect, 
our talk continuing unbroken till we were 
called to breakfast at eight o'clock.” 
Evidently Grant was not content with 
having freed Mexico from the emperor 
thrust upon that country by Napoleon 
lil, but wished also to “free” Canada. 
Some resentment against the British was 


natural enough then at the close of what 


has been often called “the third war of 
the United States with England,” a char- 
acterization which the international tri- 
bunal on the “Alabama” claims proved to 
be not altogether inapplicable. But, for- 
tunately, nothing came of this plan to 
take revenge upon Great Britain by the 
invasion of Canada. General Wilson 
states that President McKinley shared 
his hopes for an equal and honorable 
union of Canada and the United States. 
tho the expression of that aspiration 
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which General Wilson had caused to be 
inserted into the platform of the Repub- 
lican party was dropt when England, 
alene among the European nations, had 
stood by us during the Spanish War. 


An English Letter-Writer 


In a‘letter to Mason, included in this 
third and concluding volume of the 
Bohn Library edition of his correspond- 
ence,’ Gray quotes Dean Swift as saying 
that one should never write to one’s 
friends but in high health and spirits. 
If he were to wait for them, Gray adds, 
he would never write at all. Let not 
the reader conclude that the author of 
the famous “Elegy” is either a dull or a 
morose epistolarian, On the contrary, we 
find him as sprightly as ever, diverting, 
and of that humor that makes him one of 
the most pleasing figures in the literary 
England of the eighteenth century. Per- 
haps he was hardly profound—but who 
wants profundity in a letter-writer? And 
certainly he was learned enough. Let 
us skip his learned letters! 

To read these letters at all is to be re- 
minded that the eighteenth century is 
one of the most modern—in many ways 
more modern, indeed, than that to which 
it led up. Gray was greatly interested, 
during the period which this volume rep- 
resents (1763-1771), in one Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau: and it is Rousseau, precisely, 
whose two hundredth birthday has just 
been celebrated with so many literary 
fireworks. Today we have books about 
the Genevan by MM. Valette and Dide ;? 
Gray for his part was interested in the 
pamphlets and books of Rousseau him- 
self, and in his personality, and in the 
impression he made in England when he 
came there as the guest of David Hume. 
Perhaps, on the whole, Gray had the bet- 
ter of us in this respect. Not that he 
loved Rousseau. He realized Rousseau’s 
importance as the author, in “Emile,” of 
a book that “struck out” a thousand 
lights, and exprest better than .ever be- 
fore “a thousand thoughts” on education ; 
yet he read the “Letters from the Moun- 


Tue Letters or THomas Gray. 
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tain” “heavily,” and found them the dull- 
est writing he had ever sunk to, except- 
ing only the overrated “Social Contract.” 
Gray was not a critic in the sense Sir 
Henry Wotton used when he told Bacon 
that critics were “like the brushers of no- 
blemen’s clothes,” but he was possessed, 
all the same, of an uncommonly keen 
and discriminating vision, not only in 
amusing himself with Marivaux and 
Crébillon, fils, “On a Sopha,” but also in 
realizing that from one standpoint Jean- 
Jacques is useless gush, however elo- 
quent, while from another his books be- 
long to the dynamic literature of all time. 
And Gray’s modernity we find nowhere 
better exprest than in his cynical railing 
at what he calls “French atheism” ; which 
he finds “a little too shocking” for even a 
patriotic Englishman to rejoice at. “I 
have long hated their authors for it,” he 
tells Walpole; “but I pity their poor in- 
nocent persons of fashion. They were 
bad enough when they believed every- 
thing.” This is very. pretty cynicism. 
A new note in contemporary French 
drama would be struck if some play- 
wright took it for his cue, and satirized, 
not belief and virtue, but unbelief and 
vice. In Paris, this dramatic style might 
even be taken for paradox, as it is when 
Mr. Shaw writes tracts in London. 
Gray’s letters are as entertaining as 
anything that has come out in a great 
while, and we recommend them to such 
persons as have tired of repetitious nov- 
els, and are beginning to tire even of the 
English memoirs cribbed from French. 
monographs, to be sold by our best pub- 
lishers at exorbitant prices. For there is 
scandal, tho not very much of it, here, as 
well as. literary gossip. “The present 
talk,” writes the poetic don, “runs on 
Lady Harriet Wentworth (that is her 
name since she married her Irish foot- 
man).” The editing of these letters is 
scholarly to a notable degree, and the 
notes longer and more numerous than in 
earlier. editions. As Gray’s letters were 
addrest to some of the most intelligent 
Englishmen. of his times, and were writ- 
ten by one who wrote so little else that 
he is very properly styled a “man of let- 
ters,” a genuine entertainment may be 


promised to whomsoever takes them up, 
providing, always, that his brain has not 
been softened by the reading of toomany 
fiction magazines. 
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Her Soul and Her Body. By Louise Closser 
Hale. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 
$1.20. 

Here is a new Boston of which litera- 
ture has known nothing! The Boston 
where the half world impinges upon the 
respectable one; the cheap _ boarding 
house, with its doubtful and degraded 
inmates, where girl students with more 
ambition than money to buy instruction 
run the risk of contamination; “Colum- 
bus avenue, just across the bridge” from 
Huntington, is far from the Boston of 
Howells and Higginson; an unknown 
country of sordid actualities and tragic 
potentialities, when a girl in her teens 
tries to live on six dollars a week. Mrs. 
Hale has entitled her novel Her Sdul 
and Her Body. Boston, in fiction at 
least, has been pretty much all soul or 
oversoul and little or negligible body. 
Perhaps the stage experience of the 
author has lent a touch of exaggeration, 
but the story is dramatic and neither 
morbid nor suggestive in its treatment 
of most unpleasant topics The fact that 
emotions and their expression are a sort 
of stage wardrobe, put on and off as a 
business, may give Mrs. Hale, who is 
herself an actress of ability, an uncon- 
ventionality that is sometimes startling. 
Only an experience 
of stage kisses could 
make her regard the 
real ones so lightly. 
A girl brought up in 
a respectable New 
England home would 
not think them a mat- 
ter of course, after so 
short an acquaintance 
with the extreme- 
ly undesirable Mr. 
Ruyne. Some ideas 
of decorum are fairly 
beaten into a girl’s 
mind in. a modest 
American village, and 
she does not imme- 
diately change her 
standard even when 
she goes to Boston 
for an education 
Melissa Robinson, if 
as “nice” a young 
girl as the author 
wishes us to believe, 
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would at least have been instructed 
that it is wrong for her to go to dine 
with a young man alone in his rooms. 
On the stage it might happen to bring 
about a dramatic situation, but in real 
life it is most unlikely. However, the 
pitfalls are so plainly described that 
women who want to help young girls in 
their fight for goodness have a few 
duties pointed out to them by this plain- 
speaking book. They might see, for in- 
stance, that there are more decent places 
tor girls to board at rates within their 
scanty means. We must, by our respect 
for their honorable ambitions, teach 
them to respect themselves “It weakens 
a girl’s defenses when she has no opinion 
of herself. She must be as proud as 
Lucifer of her goodness if she wants to 
preserve it.” 


The Lost World. By A. Conan Doyle. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 
The Lost World is a paleontological 
romance of South America, and, at the 
same time, a curious study of the scien- 
tific temper as exemplified in the person 
of the redoubtable Professor Challenger. 
The report of the meeting of the Zoo- 
logical Institute Hall is delicious in its 
satirical presentment of the lengths to 





FROM CONAN DOYLE’S “THE LOST WORLD” (DORAN) 
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which it is possible for science to carry 
aman. The Lost World is the Jurassic 
world refound, 

“An area as large, perhaps, as Sussex has 

been lifted up en bloc with all its living con- 
tents, and cut off by perpendicular precipices of 
a hardness which defies erosion, from all the 
rest of the continent. What is the result? 
Why, the ordinary laws of Nature are sus- 
pended. Creatures survive which would ordi- 
narily disappear. They have been artificially 
conserved by those strange accidental condi- 
tions.” 
And as the reader joins the expedition to 
confirm the professor’s story, which had 
been doubted, he feels as tho he had 
walked into the pages of a geology with 
all the fearsome animals depicted therein 
come to life and in pursuit of him. The 
party of intrepid explorers have many 
hair-raising adventures on the plateau 
related in Conan Doyle’s best style, and 
for a really thrilling story of adventure 
who has a better? 


The Tempting of Tavernake. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25. 

One is constantly reminded of the lit- 
erary style and methods of Marion Craw- 
ford in this absorbingly interesting story. 
Tho several of the situations and inci- 
dents are similar to those in Oppenheim’s 
recent book, “The Lighted Way,” it is 
original enough to stand by itself. It isa 
characteristic Oppenheim story, catching 
the reader’s curiosity and interest at once 
and holding them unflaggingly. The hero 
is a strong-jawed, young, middle-class 
English real estate agent, who falls in 
love—and for the first time in his hitherto 
unemotional life—with two girls at once. 
They are sisters, one good and sensible, 
the other sensuously beautiful and wick- 
ed. Under these two conflicting passions 


his character is beaten and welded into 


form, and one dramatic scene follows an- 
other in quick succession. 


The Ye Adventures of Aristide Pujol. 
vy W. J. Locke. New York: The John 
+h. Company $1.30. 

A joyous book whose pages sparkle 
with delicate humor. It is only occasion- 
ally that one meets a book or a woman 
that has that elusive, indescribable qual- 
ity, charm. This book lias it to a marked 
extent. Every paragraph is a pleasure. 
One reads slowly in order to enjoy the 
reading to the full, and finishes the book 
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with regret. Mr. Locke was never hap- 
pier than in delineating the quaint, tem- 
peramental child of Southern France, 
Aristide Pujol, the soldier of fortune, in- 
nocent prevaricator, talented and wholly 
lovable hero, who drifts from one calling 
to another, always joyous, often bank- 
rupt, irresponsible, fascinating. Mr. 
Locke, essentially British himself, por- 
trays this essentially Latin type with rare 
sympathy, appreciation and humor. Each 
chapter is a story in itself, yet a slender 
thread of plot binds them together into a 
composite whole. It must have been a 
real pleasure for him to write these 
whimsical sketches, and it is a real pleas- 
ure to lovers of true literature to read 
them. 


A Romance of Billy Goat Hill. By Alice 
Hegan Rice. New York: The Century 
Company. $1.25. 

Were it not for the fact that Mrs. Rice 
had achieved fame as the author of “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” of peren- 
nial popularity, this mediocre novel would 
hardly call for review. There are touches 
here and there of the homely humor and 
clever character delineation that sparkled ~ 
thru the merry pages of Mrs. Wiggs, but 
the story otherwise is commonplace. A 
stately old Kentucky home with an unso- 
phisticated heroine, a gay and somewhat 
dissipated lover who reforms, an un- 
worldly professor whom the girl marries 
and who dies at a convenient time, and 
several humorously sketched inhabitants 
of the slums make up the slender tale. 
With these latter characters Mrs. Rice is 
sympathetic and effective, and if she 
would devote her talents to portraying 
the people who live among the tin-can- 
strewn poverty flats and abandon the at- 
tempt to interweave high life scenes, her 
work would be far more effective. 


The Life of Michael Angelo. 
Rolland. New York: 
$2. 

To most of us Michael Angelo is a 
great Italian sculptor. To some of us 
he is a painter. To a few he is a great 
historic character—a great and unique 
man of genius. To M. Romain Rolland 
he is manifestly a hero, even if he did 
not live up to M. Rolland’s definition of 
heroism, in his preface to The Life of 
Michael Angelo. “There is,” he says, 


By Romain 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


“only one form of heroism in the world, 
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and it consists in seeing the world as it 
is—and in loving it.” This Life is, in 
one initial respect, very worthy of its 
subject, since it is as artistically designed 
and executed as any we meet with. It 
tells of a great life which was always a 
tense struggle, always falling far below 
aspiration and vision, yet always rising 
far above contemporary conceptions. It 
is a piece of artistry in authorship, not 
surely vieing in its sphere with the 
genius of its great inspirer, yet claiming 
some of his quality of motive. It is epic 
in its method, French in flavor. It is 
not biography, nor history, yet it pictures 
the man as tomes of detail could not. 
The contents table is impressionistic: 
“Strength” heads the first chapter; then 
“Shattered strength — Despair, Love— 
Faith — Solitude.” The end is titled, 
“Epilog — Death.” The man and his 
work are treated without reference to an 
end, and death is made, in the book as 
in life, the epilog. The physical plan 
of the book is that adopted by dry-as- 
dust histories and biographies — each 
page loaded with references and authori- 
ties—but the text always is kept alive, 
vital and intensely interesting, picturing 
the life of the great-spirited man, who 
all his life performed wonderfully, but 
never had happiness, content, nor peace 
for a single hour. His was, as this au- 
thor at last declares, a “life of divine 
sorrow.” That M. Rolland has made it 
thus better known to us is cause for real 
joy. The book is packed with the best 
of Michael Angelo, and the best of Rol- 
land—and that should be commendation 
enough. 


An Introduction to Metaphysics. By Henri 
Bergson. Translated by T. E. Hulme. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Introduction to a New Philosophy. By 
Henri Bergson. Translated by Sidney 
_ Boston: John W. Luce & Co. 
% 


In the article on Bergson by Edwin E. 
Slosson published in THE INDEPENDENT 
June 8, 1911, reference was made to the 
article entitled, “Introduction to Meta- 
physics,” in the Revue de Métaphysique 
et de Morale, January, 1903. Now that 
this missing link has been translated we 
have the complete Bergsonian philosophy 
accessible in English just at the time 
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when Professor Bergson is coming to 
lecture in this country. In this essay he 
develops the fundamental principles of 
his intuitive metaphysics; for example, 
that duration cannot be put into _ static 
conceptions, that the whole is simpler 
than its parts and that our comprehension 
of reality is symbolic and therefore in- 
adequate. To attempt to recreate a per- 
sonality by putting together certain psy- 
chical states is, to use one of his charac- 
teristic illustrations, like giving a child a 
lot of letters to reconstruct the poem they 
composed. Tho this essay is indispen- 
sable to the student of Bergson we should 
hardly recommend it to the layman as an 
introduction to Bergson’s philosophy, for, 
being more succinct and abstract, it is 
hardly so likely to interest as “Creative 
Evolution.” Of the rival translations, 
that by Mr. Hulme is by far the better. 
It is authorized and revised by Professor 
Bergson and reads well, while the trans- 
lation by Mr. Littman is very unreliable 


and in many places quite incomprehen- 
sible. 


Desultory Verse. By La Touche Hancock, 
with an introduction by S. E. Kiser. 
New York: Neale Publishing Co. Pp. 
129. $1.25. 

La Touche Hancock is well known in 
the newspapers and magazines as a 
writer of verse and we are glad to wel- 
come a little book of this verse reprinted 
from the New York Sun and other pub- 
lications. There is a snap and a sparkle 
to many of these “desultory verses,” of 
which “The Society Poet” is a fair 
sample: 

“Take a little pathos, 
Mix it with some fun, 

Drop into a bathos, 
Even risk a pun! 

Peep into each feeling, 
Sparkle like champagne, 

Yet avoid revealing 
Any kind of pain! 

Still, if you should let a 
Glimpse be seen of grief, 

Sobs must only wet a 
Tiny handkerchief! 

Let your rimes be simple, 
Yet be so unique, 

That a laughing dimple 
Comes in every cheek! 

Blend with satire polish, 
Sentiment with wit, 

Merrily demolish 
Every hypocrite! 

If with tact you show its 
Impropriety, 

You will rank with poets 
Of society!” 
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Literary Notes 


...)/Rather tender, homely, and homelike 
verses, and fairly well illustrated, are the fifty 
or more poems in Gertrude Capen Whitney’s 
new volume, Roses from My Garden (Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co.; $1.35). 


....Mountain climbers and travelers gener- 
ally will find pleasure in reading Miss L. Ma- 
rion Davidson’s Gates of the Dolomites, with 
a chapter on the flora by F. M. Spencer 
Thomson. (lIllustrated, pp. xxvii, 332; Lane; 
$1.50.) 


...-The sketches of travel grouped under 
the somewhat misleading title of Children at 
Play (Dutton, $2), have been reprinted from 
The Nineteenth Century and After. The au- 
thor, Rose M. Bradley, has “worked among 
the poor” in London, traveled in France, Italy 
and the Basque Country, and seen a number 
of harmless necessary things. 


....Mr. Dwight L. Elmendorf’s A Camera 
Crusade through the Holy Land is not to be 
judged as a literary production but as a cabinet 
of pictures taken by the author, who is known 
as a lecturer. There are one hundred of 
these full page half-tones, admirably repro- 
duced from the photographs, and forming an 
attractive volume of views of Palestine. 
(Scribner’s; $3.) 


...-Edward Thomas’s Lafcadio Hearn 
shows no evidence of its author having read 
Mrs. Kennard’s unwieldy but instructive vol- 
ume, and there are other defects which di- 
minish the reference value of a work too sum- 
mary to have further worth, unless as a stim- 
ulus to reading a distinguished stylist and in- 
terpreter of Japan. The book is in all re- 
spects secondary (Houghton; pp. 91; 75 cents). 


...-In the Romance of Nice John Douglas 
Errington Loveland writes a book that with- 
out being exclusively historical or primarily 
topographical has many of the merits of both 
kinds of writing and is generously illustrated 
from photographs. (Stokes; pp. xiii, 347.) 
The traveler thru France does not always 
reach the Mediterranean coast or realize the 
antiquity and mixture of races which have en- 
riched the Gaelic inheritance. 


....Volume three of the second series of 
Papers of the American Society of Church 
History (Putnam), containing the, reports and 
papers presented at the last two annual meet- 
ings, has just appeared under the editorship 
of Professor Rockwell. Two addresses of 
special value are those by Dr. Corwin on 
“The Ecclesiastical Condition of New York 
in 1700,” and Professor Christie on “The Be- 
ginnings of Arminianism in New England.” 


....In the series Les Villes d’Art célébres 
appears Londres, Hampton-Court et Windsor, 
by Joseph Agnard (Paris: H. Laurens; small 
4°; pp. 172; 4 fr., bound 5 fr.) Fully illus- 
trated, of ample format and generous mar- 
gins, and written by a former student of Cam- 
bridge (or is it Oxford?), this volume will 
serve many students and sightseers of other 
nationalities than French as a guide to monu- 
ments and art collections. 


....From E, P. Dutton & Co. we receive a 
fine variety of calendars and Christmas cards 
printed for the most part in gay colors, and 
altogether pleasing. The motive in some of 
these is religious. In more of them the asso- 
ciation is with good cheer, and Dickens sup- 
plies many of the suggestions. From simple 
cards to elaborate calendars, from cherubs to 
English bulldogs, from thoughts by Phillips 
Brooks to jovial toasts—that is the range; and 
the prices vary from three cents to five dollars. 


....Your practical bookman has come to 
look askance’at books written to teach neo- 
phytes how to write. Yet William Dana 
Orcutt has made The Writer's Desk Book 
(Stokes; 60 cents) useful and of real in- 
terest. His dicta relative to punctuation and 
the forms of literary composition are mostly 
sane, and might with good conscience be 
adopted by writers needing such guidance; 
even tho the use of points and the mechanics 
of writing are so nearly individual perquisites. 
One may turn these chaste leaves (Mr. Or- 
cutt is by vocation a bookbinder) and read 
the crisp rules with large approval, with sub- 
stantial agreement, even if with occasional dis- 
sent, until “Examples of correct letter writ- 
ing” is reached, and then judiciously wish that 
brief section had been omitted or made more 
helpful. 


....-Few writers on philosophical subjects 
have found a wider or more enthusiastic cir- 
cle of readers than Prof. Josiah Royce, of 
Harvard University, and his mastery of the 
intricacies of thought and simplicity of ex- 
pression fully warrant the implied tribute. In 
the Bross Lectures for 1911, now published, 
he discourses on The Sources of Religious In- 
sight (Scribners; $1.25) in his most attractive 
and intimate style, The reader feels that he is 
not merely a distant auditor but rather an in- 
quiring friend who has been taken into the 
confidence of a gteat thinker and shown the 
processes and methods whereby one may gain 
insight into religious truth and reality apart 
from its particular forms of manifestation. 
Professor Royce’s chapters show clearly the 
three qualities which he designates as the 
marks of all true insight, viz., “breadth of 
range, coherence and unity of view, and close- 
ness of personal touch.” 
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....Tho the personal note is strong in Wil- 
liam Ellery Leonard’s little book (The Vaunt 
of Man and Other Poems. Huebsch; $1.25), 
the personality is sufficiently generalized and 
typical to give it a broader interest than most 
subjective work. The group of poems which 


the author calls “The Unjust” opens with the’ 


lines : 

“Let no man carve upon my monument, 

Thinking to honor what he loved in me, 

When I shall rest:—‘He had no enemy.’ ” 
Bitter as is the underlying thought in this 
work, it is, after all, the vengeance of the 
poet, who smarts, and, smarting, has it out 
with himself in song, and thereafter goes to 
dine with a good appetite. There is poetry 
here, with charity, nervous force, a broad out- 
look on human life, and a fine appreciation of 
intellectual interests. 


....Beauty and the Jacobin, by Booth Tark- 
ington. “This characteristic Tarkington tale,” 
as the publishers label it, turns out to be a 
one act play. The period is that of the French 
Revolution, the scene a garret in Boulogne. 
the characters three “emigrants” on the point 
of flight to England, a commissioner of the 
committee of public safety and his henchman. 
The dialog is clever, at times brilliant, most 
of it occurring in a duel of wits between the 
commissioner and one of the fugitives, a beau- 
tiful selfish woman who lives for those brief 
moments in which she is under the limelight 
of publicity. It is a good little drama for the 
study (as the author intends), with an in- 
genious ending. If Mr. Tarkington thinks of 
staging his play he would require to use his 
blue pencil vigorously, for the action is ham- 
pered by too much talk (Harper; $1). 


....We have in Kings and Gods of Egypt, 
by Alexandre Moret, translated from the 
French (Putnam; $2), not a history, nor a 
history of religion, but a series of independ- 
ent chapters on various subjects treated in a 
popular way by a competent scholar. Of the 
eight chapters we specify these, “The Re- 
ligious Revolution of Amenophis IV,” “The 
Passion of Osiris,” “The Immortality of th 
Soul,” “Homer and Egypt,” and “The Read- 
ing of Hieroglyphics.” All are interesting 
subjects and the illustrations are sufficient. 
The extension of the worship of Isis and 
Osiris into. Roman times makes them fas- 
cinating subjects of study. The second larg- 
est temple in Palmyra was dedicated to 
Osiris. The chapter on the Immortality of 
the Soul wanders far beyond Egypt. Here 
others than Egyptologists will suspect our 
learned author has gone too far, as when in 
discussing the balance in the Egyptian judg- 
ment of the dead he compares Rev. 6:5, the 
angel on a black horse holding a balance in 
his hands. But that has nothing to do with 


judgment of souls, but with famine and 
scarcity of food.. With this admirable val- 
ume we may bracket a third edition of New- 
berry and .Garstang’s Short History of An- 
cient Egypt (Dutton; $1.25), which gives the 
essential facts in a hundred pages. 


Pebbles 


“The mere proposal to set the politician to 
watch the capitalist has been disturbed by the 
rather disconcerting discovery that they are 
both the same man. We are past the point 
where being a capitalist is the only way of 
becoming a politician, and we are dangerously 
near the point where being a politician 1s much 
the quickest way of becoming a_capitalist.”— 
G. K. Chesterton, in December Century. 


THE TORTURIN’ OF THE OYSTERS. 


Dr. Wiley says that when salt is put on oysters 
they suffer excruciating pain. 


“What makes that oyster look so sad?” the 
grave Head Waiter said. a 

“A touch o’ salt, a touch o’ salt,” old Doctor 
Wiley said. _ j 

“They are torturin’ the bivalves, they are 
saltin’ of ’em down. 

They are givin’ ’em tabasco fit to make the 
divils drown, ; 4 

An’ they'll die in ’arf a minute in an agony 
profour’ ; , 

Oh, they’re torturin’ the oysters most alarm- 
— 


“T’ve served ’em ‘ot, I’ve served ’em cold,” the 
grave Head Waiter said. 

“They suffer either ’ot or cold,” old Doctor 
Wiley said. 

“T’ve poured the cocktail sauce on ’em,” the 
grave Head Waiter said. 

“You should have been arrested then,” old 
Doctor Wiley said. 

“They are saltin’ down the bivalves; you can 
hear the critters moan. ‘ 

’Tis an agony of torture that will make an 
oyster groan. 

I’m goin’ to start a great reform if I ’ave to 
act alone. 

Oh, they’re torturin’ the bivalves most alarm- 
in’.” 


“What’s that a-leanin’ on the bar?” the grave 
Head Waiter said. 

“It’s one of them S. P. C. A.,” old Doctor 
Wiley said. 

“What’s that that whimpers over ead?” the 
grave Head Waiter said. 
“It’s oysters’ souls that’s passin’ now,” old 
Doctor Wiley said; 
“And they’re formin’ in procession; you can 
hear the Dead March play. 

The officers are comin’ an’ you'd better skip 
away. 

The coppers are in column and we'd better 
say good day, 

Or they'll put us in the cooler for a longish 
sort of stay 

After torturin’ the oysters all the evenin’.” 

—Sanhorn Gove Tenney, in New York Sun. 
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Senator Root’s Solemn Appeal 


Our readers know how we stand on 
the subject of the remission of tolls on 
the Panama Canal to American shippers 
engaged in coastwise and not foreign 
trade. We not only believe that it is bad 
financial policy, and an indefensible sub- 
sidy to a class of our citizens who do not 
need it, but that it is also chargeable with 
perfidy, as a breach of a solemn treaty 
with Great Britain. We greatly regret 
that Congress should have enacted such 
exemption of tolls as against other na- 
tions and against our own shippers in 
foreign trade, and we equally regret that 
President Taft should have been per- 
suaded to sign the bill. 

Great Britain has made complaint; 
what shall we do about it? We ought 
to reconsider the question. Congress 
ought to do this, but we have little hope 
from this Congress at its winter session, 
nor from the next Congress at its special 
session, for Democratic Congressmen 
have more than rivaled Republicans in 
this false patriotism. The one visible re- 
treat appears in a request from Great 
Britain that this difference between the 
two governments be referred to The 
Hague for arbitration, and our arbitra- 
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tion treaty with Great Britain requires 
us to consent. ¢ 

But, say the defenders of exemption, 
this is not an international question. 
They say it is a purely national question 
because it has to do with traffic along our 
own coasts, from New Orleans thru the 
canal to San Francisco, or Honolulu, or 
Manila. The traffic may be purely along 
our own national possessions, but the 
question is an international one, whether 
Great Britain has under treaty a right to 
every exemption of toll on the canal 
which we give to any of our own people. 
She says she has; Congress says she has 
not. That is a question to be arbitrated 
according to our own arbitration treaty 
with her. 

This is what Senator Root tells us very 
solemnly. We have never heard a more 
solemn adjuration from a more weighty 
voice. Listen to him, and say if you 
would have our nation stand before the 
world thus proved false: 

“We have a treaty with Great Britain under 
which we have agreed that all questions aris- 
ing upon the interpretation of treaties shall be 
submitted to arbitration, and it seems hardly 
conceivable, yet there are men who say that 
we will never arbitrate the question of the 
construction of that treaty. And I say to you 
that if we refuse to arbitrate it we shall be in 
the position of the merchant who is known to 
all the world to be false to his promises. 

“With our nearly $4,000,000,000 of foreign 
trade we shall stand in the world of commerce 
as a merchant false to his word. Among all the 
people on this earth who hope for better days 
of righteousness and peace in the future we 
shall stand in the light of our multitude of 
declarations for arbitration and peace, dis- 
credited, dishonored, hypocrites, with the fair 
name of America blackened, with the self-re- 
spect of Americans gone, with the influence, of 
America for advance along the pathway of 
progress and civilization annulled, dishonored, 
and disgraced.” 

Honor is worth more than money. 
Our good name cannot be stolen from 
us, but it can be thrown away for trash. 
Our people are not at all settled that 
there should be any subsidy -or rebate 
given by way of special privilege to anv 
class of traffic on the canal. The people 
have not discussed it or considered it. 
When they consider it we believe they 
will decide it aright. If we choose profit- 
able favoritism to honor, then we are not 
fit for self-government. At Great Brit- 
ain’s demand this international question 
must be arbitrated. 























EDITORIAL 


Thanksgiving 
Wi E-have lost the art of Thanksgiving. 


If it had not been invented by a simpler ° 


sort of folk it would never have come 
about at all. There really was nothing 
intended by it at first, only what the 
word implies, that is, giving of thanks ; 
and that told the big story that a right 
sort of person always may have and does 
have much for which to say, Thank God. 

But folk in those days did not want so 
much; did not care for more than they 
could use and look at. A nice bit of 
land, with a wood lot, and a chance to 
plant an orchard, with a spring and a 
brook, and a wholesome bunch of chil- 
dren; what more could anybody want? 
They al! expected to work, and there was 
nobody above work, and nobody had yet 
learned that work was disgraceful. 
There was no sharp distinction between 
the indoor and the outdoor work. There 
was not a woman in New England but 
could milk and toss hay, and so they 
all became healthy mothers. And the 
men could knit and churn and wash 
dishes; and as for the boys, there were 
few colleges, and there were more weeds 
in the garden than were needed. The 
creeks were full of fish and the woods 
were full of game. So it came about 
that there was enough for everybody— 
and some over. 

Thanksgiving Day came of itself. 
President Washington and President 
Jefferson néver thought it was necessary 
to advise the people to say Thank you, to 
the Good Giver. They left it to the 
people to be grateful as they would, and 
when they pleased. So it happened, if 
you were near the line, you might have 
a Thanksgiving dinner in threé or four 
different States: a turkey with apple 
sauce in New York; cranberries and 
duck in New Jersey; plum pudding and 
roast pork in Connecticut ; and in Massa- 
chusetts one might find oysters and plum 
marmalade; and there were good ser- 
mons everywhere. 

But wherever one went he was sure to 
see real gratitude, and a display of mod- 
est prosperity. Nobody anywhere whined 
about high prices, and it was no problem 
at all. Did we not get 11 cents a dozen 
for eggs at the village store, and as for 
veal and mutton, we drest our own, and 
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it cost us only the grass of our meadows 
and the labor of our hands. One might 
get from the soil all that he could eat 
except only tea and saleratus. We had 
not yet half of Europe to feed, nor were 
there a dozen big cities in every State to 
keep from starvation. We had never 
heard of a tramp, and there were only 
four millionaires in the whole United 
States. 

We older people remember Thanks- 
giving Days when New York City had 
only a few hundred thousand people, and 
no New York Central Depot, or any 
other depot at all. Indeed, but those 
were times, and there was some rest in 
the world—no overhead trains, and no 
underground trains, and no trains on the 
ground. We had the world to ourselves. 
We knew nothing about coal, and the 
telegraph let us alone. Did we miss the 
news because it was two hours old? But 
it was just as good when we got it, and 
any one could know who was President 
two or three months after the election. 
However, the United States did not 
spread over the whole continent; only as 
far as one could easily go in ox carts. 

3ut Thanksgiving Day! There was 
sweet beechwood, enough of it to heat 
all the big chimney ovens from Boston 
to Buffalo; and the little mother had 
thought it all over for two weeks, and 
the oven should be not only hot, but it 
should be full. Of vegetables there were 
to cook onions, potatoes, squash, turnip, 
parsnip, carrot, artichoke, not one of 
them should be left out, for behold the 
Lord gave them one as much as another. 
and all of them in abundance. The soil 
was fat and new and the crops were 
never stinted. 

The turkey in the oven (it had been 
there all night) was mate of a huge 
chicken pie. Do you know what a 
chicken pie is? Well, if you do, that is 
enough, but in these days!!!! But there 
was also pumpkin pie, and apple pie, and 
cream pie, and mince pie, and bean pie. 
You never heard of a bean pie! Oh, 
Lord, but in these days we have forgot- 
ten enough to run a good-sized world. 

There must, of course, be an extra 
table, and the great kitchen was full of 
makeshifts, made for the day, and every 
one must be covered, not with news- 
papers, for there was but one paper to a 
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household, and that was two feet square, 
and it cattle once a week. It did not 


know Wanamaker, but it did know the 


. catechism. In those days advertising 

was not an art, and education was not 
yet a marmalade of newspapers and 
books. 

Thanksgiving dinner was one hour 
later than a common dinner; that was a 
matter of honor, and it was painful to 
the limit of endurance. The odors kept 
getting out of doors, and every one of 
them was full of temptations and aggra- 
vations. All the boys and all the girls 
begged to aid the little mother to shorten 
that hour. It is not possible thru all the 
years to recall those delicious flavors, but 
in the memory they are stored away, to 
bear on to heaven with us. We have 
found nothing better in all this world 
than home life, and that of the old-fash- 
ioned sort. There is no more beechwood, 
and as for the little mother, she has gone 
on. 

Ah, dear Lord! Let us not forget the 
art of giving thanks; and as for these 
modern treasures, if one only felt sure 
where they came from one might know 
what to do about it. It looks now very 
much as if the Department of Agricul- 
ture would so multiply our fruits and 
vegetables that there would be no room 
for them in all America, at least not in 


a ten-acre farm. Let us give thanks!. 


Honest thanks in this year 1912. 


A Hundred Millions from Mr. 
Carnegie 

WE do not suppose that Mr, Carnegie 
has yet assured, like Dr. Pearsons, his 
ambition to die poor, but the announce- 
ment, so incidentally made, that he had 
added ten months ago ore hundred mil- 
lion dollars to the twenty-five millions 
previously given to the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York to perpetuate his 
benefactions, is a long step in that direc- 
tion. The press generally has taken so 
much interest in the proposal to pension 
ex-Presidents and their widows that it 
has not apprehended the seriousness of 
this great gift. It seems to have sup- 
posed that because the gift was actually 
made ten months ago it must be old news, 
which is not the case. He wishes the 
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gifts he has.made to be continued as long 
~ as“needful after his death! He ‘wishes 


still other gifts made hereafter whose 
need he cannot anticipate, while those al- 
ready made and to follow are more of 
a burden to carry than his years allow 
him to take on himself. It is a wise and 
noble plan that he has put into execution 
to establish a board of wise men, repre- 
senting other boards organized by him, 
in whose judgment he has confidence, 
who shall have the privilege, with no re- 
striction on his part, to administer this 
fund of $125,000,000, perhaps to be fur- 
ther enlarged, and to be wholly devoted 
to the benefit of the people, as needs shall 
hereafter appear. The example thus set 
by Mr. Carnegie and by Mr. Rockefeller 
is one more and more to be followed by 
men of large wealth, who not only think 
it right that they should make return for 
the opportunities that society has given 
them, but who also find their chief sat- 
isfaction in making their wealth useful to 
others. To give is goodness, but it is also 
justice; for very fittingly does Scripture 
say of those who give to the poor that 
their righteousness endureth forever. 
When the time comes that the State shall 
so liberally provide that no personal 
gifts are required the lapse of the prac- 
tice of beneficence will be a great loss. 
If the press generally has failed to ob- 
serve this incidental announcement of a 
hundred million dollars, it has seized with 
avidity on the offer from this Carnegie 
Corporation of a pension of $25,000 to 
all future retiring Presidents and their 
widows, so long as the Government shall 
make no provision for them. This seems 
to us in itself a worthy grant, and quite 
worthy to be accepted. But some men 
loudly object to it. Mayor Gaynor and 
a multitude of others approve, but Sen- 
ator Gore calls it a poor joke, and Sen- 
ator Hoke Smith, who is talked of for a 
Cabinet position under President Wilson, 
says it is impudent, and Hannis Taylor 
calls it an insult. If an insult, it is an in- 
sult to the nation which does not provide 
for. its ex-Presidents, and the nation can 
stand it. It can hardly be an insult to 
the retiring Presidents to receive a pen- 
sion. from a corporation that has no fa- 
vors to ask. At the same time we do not 
know why Presidents should receive pen- 
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sions for four years or eight of service, 
while poor Government clerks, equally 
in executive service, are given none after 
retiring for old age. The chief parallel 
is with the pensions given to soldiers of 
from three months to three years in the 
Civil War, who were not incapacitated 
by wounds or sickness from earning a 
living. It is proper that the ex-President, 
who has been commander of the army, 
should receive his adequate pension from 
the Government, and we trust this will 
be done, so that the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York will have nothing to 
do with it. 


Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan 


THERE should be nothing unexpected 
or surprising in the report that Mr. Wil- 
son will offer the first seat in his Cabinet 
to William J. Bryan. It is true that there 
was a time when the President-elect did 
not regard Mr. Bryan as a desirable 
associate or a commendable figure in 
American politics. Five years ago he 
said: “Would that we could do some- 
thing at once dignified and effective to 
knock Bryan once for all into a cocked 
hat.” But in five years there is time for 
many changes. Mr. Bryan and Mr. 
Wilson are now on very friendly terms. 
The effect of Mr. Bryan’s influence and 
labors in the Baltimore convention was a 
decided promotion of the nomination of 
Mr. Wilson, altho there are some who 
think that Mr. Bryan had another pos- 
sible candidate in mind. In that conven- 
tion he was a commanding figure. He 
virtually wrote the platform that was 
adopted, and his work there opened the 
way for the nomination of New Jersey’s 
Governor, even if it did not cause that 
nomination. And at three national elec- 
tions he has been the candidate of Mr. 
Wilson’s party for President, Three 
times he has been defeated, it is true, but 
at no one of those elections was the Re- 
publican party cut in two by Theodore 
Roosevelt. Mr. Wilson’s popular vote, 
according to the latest estimate, did not 
exceed that of Mr. Bryan in 1908. 

If Mr. Wilson should not invite Mr. 
Bryan to become the head of his Cabinet, 
that indeed would be surprising. Such 
offers are sometimes made to unsuccess- 
ful competitors, But Mr, Clark prefers 
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to be Speaker and has said that he would 
not accept a Cabinet place. Mr. Under- 
wood is needed in the House, where he 
will continue to be chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee and leader 
on the floor. And Governor Harmon 
does not appear to be regarded as eli- 
gible. The logic of the situation gives to 
Mr. Bryan, thrice the Presidential candi- 
date of the party, and now active in its 
councils, a pre-eminence that the Presi- 
dent-elect cannot ignore. But we are 
not convinced that the interests of Mr. 
Wilson’s Administration or of the party 
would be served if Mr. Bryan should be 
made Secretary of State. 

If the President-elect should not offer 
to Mr. Bryan a Cabinet place, he would 
be subjected to much criticism and would 
offend a considerable part of the Demo- 
cratic party’s rank and file. It would be 
said that he was guilty of ingratitude 
and that he had failed to show due re- 
spect for him who had been the party’s 
leader in three campaigns. On the other 
hand, as Mr. Wilson well knows, the 
choice of Mr. Bryan would offend the 
conservative element of the party, And 
so the President-elect is between two 
fires. He desires to do what should be 
done in politics by a gentleman. He 
would like, of course, to retain the confi- 
dence of Cleveland Democrats. He is 
unwilling to imperil the success of his 
Administration by taking into his official 
family one whose presence there, in the 
opinion of many who by no means over- 
look Mr. Bryan’s good qualities, might 
cause dissension and failure. It is a 
difficult problem. 


There are some who think it could 
best be solved by Mr. Bryan himself. A 
press correspondent says: “Mr. Bryan 
told some of his friends in Washington 
that he would do everything in his power 
and make any reasonable sacrifice to 
make President. Wilson’s administration 
a success and to continue the Democratic 
party in power.” It is difficult to see 
how Mr. Wilson can-.avoid the offer of a 
Cabinet seat, but it is not necessary that 
Mr. Bryan should accept. Declination 
may be the sacrifice, reasonable or un- 
reasonable, which the interests of the 
Administration and the party require 
him to make. 
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The Pensioning of Wage Earners 


The plan of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany to pension its employees and the 
employees of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company has the characteristic 
merits and the characteristic shortcom- 
ings of similar schemes already in oper- 
ation in various industries. These merits 
and shortcomings have from time to time 
been carefully analyzed and set forth in 
our columns by Mr. Louis D. Brandeis 
and other writers. The principles and 
policies involved are, however, of such 
social importance that they must be reit- 
erated as often as occasion offers, 


It is desirable that employees should — 


feel that their future is provided for. It 
is desirable that during their working 
years they should enjoy security of ten- 
ure. It is desirable that such relations of 
good will should exist between the em- 
ployer and the employed that the work- 


ing force of a mill, a factory or a rail- . 


road should be entirely permanent. 


But, also, it is desirable that every 
wage earner in the civilized world should 
feel the responsibility resting upon him- 
self to provide for his family and for 
himself in old age. It is desirable that 
he should be free to improve his eco- 
nomic condition by every legitimate 
means, including the freedom to give up 
a job and take another, and to continue 
with fellow wage earners in organized 
effort. Nothing has so greatly benefited 
the wage earner of Europe and America 
since the davs of serfdom as the -break- 
ing down of restrictions upon freedom of 
action. As Francis A. Walker demon- 
strated in his “Wages Question,” the 
“mobility” of labor is, next to health, 
strength and technical ability, labor’s 
greatest asset. 


Therefore any pension plan has serious 
shortcomings if it restricts the mobility 
or the perfect freedom of action of em- 
ployees ; if it in the least diminishes their 
alértness to get the best wages the mar- 
ket offers, or if it offers a provision for 
old age less adequate than wage earners 
could make for themselves by getting the 
best wages the market offers, and accu- 
mulating saving in savings banks or tak- 
ing out insurance in standard companies. 

Thruout nearly its entire history THE 
INDEPENDENT has vigorously contended 
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against all insurance schemes that prac- 
tically make the insured take his own 
risk of living to a certain specified age. 
It is therefore impossible for us to re- 
gard favorably any plan by which old 
age benefits are contingent upon survival 
and continued performance of tasks until 
a given age limit is reached. Every plan 
should make provision for a “paid up” 
or “paid for” benefit, proportionate to the 
time during which payment of premiums 
or performance of tasks has continued. 
On this basis the arrangement should be 
subject to termination without prejudice 
at any time. 

In another particular also the corpora- 
tion pension schemes thus ‘far proposed 
are inadequate. They make no provision 
for great classes of wage earners whose 
need is greatest and who are most cer- 
tain to come to want in old age. The 
great body of relatively unskilled labor 
which, under the present ordering of in- 
dustry, must inevitably go from one em- 
ployment and one employer to another, 
is never included in these corporate pen- 
sion schemes. The beneficiaries of these 
schemes are the relatively skilled and 
well paid elements of the total labor 
force of the community. 

For these reasons, among others, there 
appears to be no way to provide for the 
future of wage earners in general, and 
to organize the provision so that mobil- 
ity and freedom to seek the best market 
shall not be curtailed, except thru gov- 
ernmental action. The staté is the only 
agent that can do the thing on an ade- 
quate scale and in quite the right way. 
The responsibility to prevent pauperism 
attd its attendant misery is a collective 
responsibility, resting on the whole body 
politic. 

While, therefore, we must rejoice in 
every philanthropic effort that springs 
from the generosity of men who have 
prospered in business and is reinforced 
by the legitimate desire to create cordial 
working relations between employers 
and employed, we should deprecate any 
relaxation on this account of efforts to 
bring about an assumption by the state 
of what we believe to be a clear and im- 
perative duty. Above all, we should de- 
plore any attempt to prevent the agita- 
tiori of this question by the wage earning 
classes themselves. It is their privilege 
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and their duty to get for themselves and 
their families any economic benefit that 
this industry can legitimately command. 
They have the same right to use their 
ballots to this end that capitalists have to 
use their ballots to get and safeguard 
opportunities for investment and enter- 
prise. The true ground upon which to 
urge and defend any extension of gov- 
ernmental activity is the common good, 
and the day has gone by when it could be 
maintained that a community is in a 
sound and normal state of well being, if 
its industrial classes do not get beyond 
that economic danger line which is 
marked by want when illness and acci- 
dent occur, and by dependence in old age. 
America must fall in line with the rest 
of the civilized world in using every 
agency, including the power of the state, 
to insure this measure of general well 
being and social health. 


Divorce in England 


Tue divorce question is precisely the 
same in England that it is in the United 
States ; in both countries the general sen- 
timent is the same, but the laws do not 
wholly harmonize with it. With us the 
laws of the States differ, those of South 
Carolina and New York being very 
strict and those of other States more 
liberal, but the effort for uniform legis- 
lation makes progress. There is similar 
difference in Great Britain; in England 
divorce can be granted only for adultery, 
while this is not the case in Scotland. 

There is at present in England no little 
discussion over the reports of the com- 
mission on divorce. It has taken much 
testimony and its unanimity in favoring 
equal legislation for men and women, 
and equal treatment before the courts 
for rich and poor, is of note. Hitherto 
a man could get a divorce for adultery 
of the wife, but the woman could not get 
divorce unless cruelty were also proved; 
also the cost of divorce made divorce 
possible only for the rich. These in- 
equalities all agree should be removed. 

It is of further note that of the thir- 
teen commissioners ten recommend that 
five new grounds of divorce be allowed; 
and these ten include the two women 
members, Lady Frances Balfour and 
Mrs, H. J. Tennant, whose names stig- 
gest that they represent both political 
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parties. This seems to be a social and 
not a party question. It may also be 
thought of as a religious question, for 
the three who oppose any extension of 
the conditions for divorce are led by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The five additional grounds for 
divorce recommended by the majority 
and likely to be accepted by Parliament 
are desertion for three years and up- 
ward; cruelty; incurable insanity after 
five years’ confinement; habitual drunk- 
enness found incurable after three years 
from first order of separation; and im- 
prisonment for life after commuted 
death sentence. The minority agree with 
the majority that a marriage shall be de- 
clared null if the physical condition of 
one party shall be found in certain re- 
spects on marriage to have been un- 
known to the other party. Such cases 
are unsound mind, epilepsy and recur- 
rent insanity, and venereal disease. The 


- latter is also classed as cruelty. Annul- 


ment comes very near being divorce. 

The chief objections made against the 
majority report are either religious or 
that the five causes allowed tend to make 
collusive divorce easy. The latter evil is 
certainly a danger, but it is for the 
courts to judge in each case, while it is 
for the legislatures to decide whether, in 
case of long separation, it is for public 
morality that the parties should not be 
allowed to remarry. 


At the bottom of the whole question 
of divorce lies the basal question whether 
marriage is a religious or a civil con- 
tract. In a sense all contracts are reli- 
gious, because they involve moral rela- 
tions and duties. Morality is the better 
part of religion. Marriage is usually 
solemnized and sanctified by a religious 
ceremony, but that is done by the min- 
ister or priest acting under law in a civil 
capacity. We hold that the Church is 
not the authority to fix laws of marriage. 
Marriage came under the Mosaic civil 
law, which had relation only to penalties 
for breaches of its duties, and to mar- 
riageable parties. No priest performed 
the service, which was done by the par- 
ents, and no sacrifice was attached to it. 
Equally the New Testament allows it to 
remain a civil contract. Our Lord treats 
it no differently from the way he treats 
murder or theft. He deals with duties in 
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marriage, and declares that it ought to 


be permanent, not easily dissolved. He. 


mentions only one cause for divorce, to 
which Paul adds wilful separation. 

The true principle which should under- 
lie divorce is the welfare of the parties 
and their children, and the welfare of the 
state. On these matters the state only 
can judge. And the principle on which 
it must judge is the same as that for the 
Sabbath, that marriage was made for 
man, not man for marriage. This is 
sufficiently strict and sufficiently liberal. 
What is best for man and woman. the 
state must finally judge; and after it has 
judged each person must decide for him- 
self whether its decision is a right one; 
for the right of private judgment can 
never be lost, but must be exercised at 
one’s risk. At any rate, no priest of the 
Church of England should be required 
to solemnize a marriage which he be- 
lieves to be adulterous. But it would not 
. be adulterous if the law decides it to be 
legitimate. 

One other point needs more considera- 
tion than it has ever received. If mar- 
riage is a civil contract breaches of that 
contract deserve punishment. If a man 
leaves his wife without cause, or if he is 
guilty of habitual drunkenness or. other 
physical wrong, he ought not to be let 
free, and the punishment need not wait 
for divorce. If the law were perfected 
in these respects divorces, and particu- 
larly collusive divorces, would be rarer. 


A Promising International Move-- 


ment 


Tue American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion with headquarters in New York is 
one of the more recent of the interna- 
tional organizations which in our day are 
fostering a more intimate understanding 
between the various nations of the earth. 
It is particularly fortunate in that it 
works for a closer affiliation between 
races already united in their traditions, 
their intellectual life and their ideas of 
personal liberty. It is a well-known fact 
that the Scandinavian immigrants to this 
country are among those that become 
Americanized most readily. At the 
same time their numerous churches, 
schools and colleges, established often at 
a great sacrifice, bear witness to the loy- 
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alty with which they cling to the lan- 
guage and culture of their home coun- 
tries. They are anxious to weave into 
the variegated web of American life the 
strands of Northern thought. 

This is one of the missions of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, es- 
tablished by the “Danish Ironmaster,’ 
the late Niels Poulson, president of the 
Hecla Iron Works in Brooklyn, and en- 
dowed by him with half a million dol- 
lars. It has therefore given a grant of 
$5,000 to the Exhibition of Scandinavian 
Art brought to this country by the 
American-Scandinavian Society and ar- 
ranged by the Society’s president, Mr. 
John A. Gade of New York. The Ex- 
hibition is under the patronage of King 
Gustaf of Sweden, King Christian of 
Denmark, and King Haakon of Norway 
and will be formally opened in New 


_York December 9 by the ministers of the 


three countries in the names of their sov- 
ereigns. It will go afterward to four 
other American cities: Buffalo, Toledo, 
Chicago and Boston. It includes one 
hundred and fifty of the best paintings 
of the three countries and is the first col- 
lection of Northern art that has ever 
come to the United States. 

In pursuance of its object of making 
Scandinavian culture known to Amer- 
icans the Foundation at its last meeting 
voted to publish a bi-monthly magazine 
to be called the American-Scandinavian 
Review. It will be edited by the secre- 
tary of the Foundation, Dr. Henry God- 
dard Leach, with a board of associate 
editors, of which Mr. Hamilton Holt is 
the chairman. At the same meeting the 
Foundation granted scholarships to two 
young Americans of Scandinavian ex- 
traction who are studying in their home 
country and. preparing themselves to 
teach Scandinavian languages and litera- 
ture in American universities. 

The second great purpose of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation is to 
bring American thought to Scandinavia. 
This will be done mainly by giving fel- 
lowships to advanced Scandinavian stu- 
dents desiring to study in the United 
States. Begining with the next aca- 
demic year six such fellowships will be 
given to students selected with the co- 
operation of the three Scandinavian 
governments. It is probable that a large 
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proportion of these will be technical 
students. The Norwegians, Danes and 
Swedes greatly admire American energy, 
efficiency and business methods in all 
fields of endeavor. Three young civil 
engineers, one from each country, who 
studied here under the auspices of the 
American-Scandinavian Society, were es- 
pecially impressed with the American 
system of “shop management,” a science 
practically unknown in their own coun- 
tries. They realized its possibilities for 
usefulness in Scandinavia, where a rapid 
industrial development is taking place. 
Three students are now in this country 
with scholarships from the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. . They are 
studying, one practical hydromechanics, 
one American library methods, one the 
teaching of domestic science in the pub- 
lic. schools. 

These efforts of the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation are so practical and 
at the same time so ideal that they may 
well be emulated by organizations and 
individuals having at heart the closer re- 
lations between the United States and 
other nations. 


In the United States 
Railway Ownership there is not one sin- 

gle railroad owned 
by the public; every mile is owned 
and run by a company. Yet we should 
not therefore imagine that this is an ideal 
way; for it may be that in this, as in 
some other things, our country is slow. 


In Europe there are, according to statis- ° 


tics given by the intelligence department 
of the Prussian State Railways, 107,663 
miles of state-owned railways and 99,632 
miles owned by companies. Those in 
Great Britain, 23,387, are all privately 
owned, as are 25,159 in France, against 
5,509 owned by the French Government ; 
but within fifty years the great railways 
in France will all belong to the state as 
the concessions expire. Nearly all the 
railways in Germany, Austria, Russia, 
Italy, Denmark and Norway are public 
property. Equally in Japan and British 
India the Government owns most of the 
railways, as is the case in nearly all 
Africa, in New Zealand and Australia. 
Only in the continents of North and 
South. America, with their enormous 
mileage, does company ownership pre- 


vail, to the amount of 314,693 miles, as 
against only 12,190 miles, mostly in Bra- 
zil and Argentina. The total state- 
owned mileage for the world is 186,068, 
against 453,553 miles owned by com- 
panies. These figures may give serious 
thought, for the world’s tendency is to 
put these monopolies into the full posses- 
sion and control of the state. It will be 
recalled that when Mr, Bryan returned 
from his trip around the world he urged 
that the ownership of our railroads 
should be transferred to the several 
States, a proposition that received no 
favor, for interstate traffic must belong 
to the national Government if any change 
is to be made, with further centralization 
of power in Washington. 


The New York anti- 
suffragists have held 
a meeting and have 
decided that the case is critical, that there 
is serious danger that the suffrage will 
be imposed on women in this great Em- 
pire State, and that then their blessed ex- 
emption from the duty of voting will be 
lost. They are right; the day of fate ap- 
proaches. What can they do? Argu- 
ment has failed. When they say that 
women have not time to go to the polls, 
the hardest working women reply that 
they can find time as well as the men. 
When they say that their domestic duties 
prevent, they are told that the world 
could spare some of their social 
frivolities. If they say that they have no 
time to read politics, they hear the reply 
that newspapers are as valuable reading 
as novels. Argument failing, they pro- 
pose now to assail every man they meet, 
the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker, and the ubiquitous plumber, and 
tell him they don’t want to vote, they 
don’t want to. The saloonkeeper they 
will not need to meet—he is on their side 
already. It is the last resort—we do not 
mean the saloon, but the last ditch, this 
plan of boring the men at every oppor- 
tunity and saying to them, “We do not 
want the vote ; the reason why we cannot 
tell, but this at least we know full well, 
we do not want the vote.” But that plan 
will fail; suffrage is coming. It has 
come in ten States and the rest will fol- 
low. The women’s clubs will be too 
much for the society bridge parties, for 


To Stem the Tide 
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all the opposition of the dear old conser- 
vative matrons and the flippant unde- 
siring undesirables. 


THE INDEPENDENT pub- 
5 ne lished, March 3d, 1887, 
Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s poem, “Our Lady of the Snows,” 
sent by its author from Skerryvore, 
Bournemouth. Unfortunately one print- 
er’s error escaped the eye of our proof- 
reader. Stevenson wrote: 
“Out of the sun, out of the blast, 
Out of the world, alone I past 
Across the moor, and thru the wood, 
To where the monastery stood. 
There neither lute nor breathing fife, 
Nor rumor of the world of life, 
Nor confidences low and dear, 
Shall strike the meditative ear, 
Aloof, unhelpful, and unkind, 
The prisoners of the iron mind, 
Where nothing speaks except the bell, 
The unfraternal brothers dwell.” 
The printer substituted an.h for a b in 
the word bell, and made arrant non- 
sense of the line. When Stevenson 
gave over to Charles Scribner’s Sons 
the poems included in his “Under- 
woods,” published by them that same 
year, he must have sent this poem 
as cut from the pages of THE 
INDEPENDENT, and tho one would sup- 
" pose no intelligent person could read the 
line without instantly correcting it men- 
tally, the typographical error remained 
unchanged in that edition of “Under- 
woods.” Since that time Crowell & Co. 
in 1900, and Chas. Scribner’s Sons in 
1896, have repeated the error in their edi- 
tions of Stevenson’s poems, even the 
edition de luxe, edited by Charles Curtis 
Bigelow and Temple Scott, in its eighth 
volume. “Poems, Ballads and Plays” 
gives it: 

“Where nothing speaks except the hell.” 
In 1898 THE INDEPENDENT called atten- 
tion to this blunder, hoping that it might 
be corrected in future editions of “Un- 
derwoods,” but since all editors seem to 
have overlooked this obvious mistake, it 
remains for readers to correct their indi- 
vidual copies. 


Printer’s Error 


There are two amaz- 
ing things in this 
Balkan war: one is 
the celerity with which the allies have 
driven the Turkish army out of Europe, 


The Balkan Schism 
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and the other is the fact that the four 
nations could unite at all. Up to the last 
known conditions before the beginning 
of the war Greeks and Bulgarians have 
hated each other worse than they hated 
the Turks, and all in the name of reli- 
gion. When Bulgaria became free from 
Turkey it wanted a Church of its own, 
separate from the orthodox Greek 
Church, ruled by a Patriarch at Constan- 
tinople, in which the services should be 
in the national Bulgarian Slav language, 
and it broke off. That was schism. 
Then there were Greeks in Macedonia 
and Bulgarians also, and the quarrel was 
fierce and bloody between them. But now 
all the branches of the Orthodox Church 
have lifted the same cross to fight the 
crescent, and it may be that the old 
schism will be healed. It would be a 
great sight if they could all meet in the 
old church, now the mosque of Saint 
Sophia, and renew ecclesiastical rela- 
tions. There will be little reason to keep 
up the quarrel when Macedonia is divid- 
ed between them, and we shall see an 
enlarged . Bulgarian Church, Servian 
Church and Greek Church coterminous 
with their boundaries and recognizing 
each other as sister Churches. And is it 
beyond hope that the Roman Church and 
the Greek Church shall end their feud 
and schism in mutual Christian recogni- 
tion? There is more hope for that than 
for the end of schism between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, but that is not 
past praying for. 


How much interesting 
and curious information 
we are getting nowa- 
days about Turkey. For example, the 
Ottoman expert of the New York Times 
states that Kirk-Kilisse means “Forty 
Churches,” and then displays his erudi- 
tion further by explaining the reason for 
it. “Kirk,” he says, means “church” in 
Turkish, and “is of course, also Middle 
English, and was possibly left behind in 
the Holy Land by one of the early Cru- 
sades.” This is certainly an ingenious 
and plausible hypothesis. We may over- 
look the fact that Kirk-Kilisse is far from 
the Holy Land and was a Christian city, 
much given, it appears, to church going, 
some centuries before any “one of the 
early Crusades.” But what does impair 


Kirk and Kilisse 
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our confidence in this brilliant explana- 
tion is the fact that the inventor unluck- 
ily hit upon the wrong word to explain. 
“Kirk” does not mean “church” at all, 
but “Forty” ; and it is the second half of 
the name, “Kilisse,” which stands for 
“Churches,” being a corruption of the 
Greek Ekklesiai, But it does not matter 
what the name has been. The Bulgarians 
now hold the place and mean to hold on 
to it, in which case it is likely to be 
known by its Bulgarian name, “Lozen- 
grad,” or the “City of Vineyards.” 


The sad death by suicide of President 
George A. Gates, D. D., of Fisk Univer- 
sity, as the result of insanity following a 
nervous breakdown caused by a severe 
railroad accident, is a serious loss to 
American education. His first college 
task was as president of Grinnell Col- 
lege, Iowa, which he developed in an ex- 
traordinary degree, particularly on the 
scholarly side, making it for the Central 
States the headquarters in astronomy. 
Later he did the same service for Po- 
mona College, Cal., and still later under- 
took his most difficult task for Fisk Uni- 
versity in Nashville, Tenn. His accident 
was a misfortune for the effort which he 
had undertaken to secure an endowment 
for Fisk University, but its success is, we 
trust, only delayed. The loss of his rare 
initiative and executive force is a severe 
one. 


The demand of 30,000 railway engi- 
neers for increased wages has been settled 
by the arbitration to which the compa- 
nies and the engineers agreed. Only a 
minimum wage was agreed on, and that 
will hold only for six months, when the 
dispute may be renewed. The arbitrators 
felt so strongly the evil that would fol- 
low a general strike, and which might 
starve out our cities, that they advise na- 
tional and State commissions that can en- 
force arbitration. That the companies 
can be enforced is easy to see, but not 
how the men can be prevented from 
striking. The final remedy is by State 
ownership, the State fixing wages for its 
soldiers of industry as for its soldiers of 
war, 


It is grateful news that the American 


Girls’ College in Constantinople has been - 


removed to the new site on the European 
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side and not far from Robert College, 
and that both institutions are protected, 
it would seem, against any danger of riot 
that might occur. The teachers and stu- 
dents are very busy giving aid to both 
the Red Cross and the Red Crescent soci- 
eties for the relief of the wounded. 
Recitations are going on regularly, altho 
a number of Bulgarian students have 
been sent away. 


The Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 
knows us, and we are glad of it. It says: 

“We don’t hope that THe INDEPENDENT of 
New York will be any the less a fool about 
the negro question under its partly changed 
management. It is altogether too set in its 
ways.” 
There is foolishness that is wiser than all 
the wisdom of conceited race and color ; 
such foolishness as delivered North 
Carolina from the institution which the 
Observer seems still to hanker after. 


When before two thousand hearers in 
this city the other night William J. 
Burns, the famous detective, was asked 
whether it was necessary to have disor- 
derly houses in a great city, he gave the 
snapping reply that it is not necessary in 
any city on the face of the earth. Which 
suggests what kind of a Police Commis- 
sioner would Burns make? 


The condition of the Turkish army be- 
cause of the cholera reminds one of the 
effect of a similar scourge as related in 
the Bible, when, in the siege of Jerusalem 
by Sennacherib, an angel of the Lord 
smote in the besieging camp “a hundred 
and fourscore and five thousand.” 


“It is to be hoped that the use of Ameri- 
can dictionaries in England will have 
some effect in arresting the depravation 
of pronunciation. A writer in the Lon- 
don Times tells us that it is a cockneyism 
to pronounce the h in humor and hotel. 


We imagine that the Metropolitan 
Museum is not going to fail to find room 
for $50,000,000 worth of Mr. Morgan’s 
treasures shipped from Europe, and al- 
low them to find their home in Hartford. 


The horrible disclosures made at the 
trial at Indianapolis of the officials of the 
Ironworkers’ Association pass all belief 
or imagination, and tell a story of crime 
unparalleled in industrial history. 
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A Mischievous State Law 


In South Carolina recently the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company encountered 
the legal ogre which roams at will in 
each of our States, appearing at the op- 
portune moment in the path of foreign 
corporate suitors to bar the way to Fed- 
eral tribunals. In common with most of 
the States, South Carolina has a law pro- 
hibiting the removal of suits from its 
State courts to the United States courts. 
Long ago the United States Supreme 
Court pronounced against the validity of 
that statute holding in effect that a liti- 
gant could not thus be deprived of his 
constitutional rights, nor could the Fed- 
eral courts be ousted of their jurisdic- 
tion. 

But the remedy is ineffective. The 
States in which such laws exist—and 
some of them have enacted the law since 
the decision alluded to was rendered— 
virtually set the Federal Constitution at 
defiance by resorting to an arbitrary ex- 
ercise of their police powers. They force 
nonresident corporations desiring to 
transact business within their borders to 
the choice of complying with the illegal 
and subversive statute, or of retiring 
from the State. To that extent they are 
nullifiers of the fundamental law of the 
land—a law that all their inhabitants are 
sworn to uphold and defend. 

Not long since the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company became the defendant in 
a suit brought before one of the South 
Carolina courts. For reasons satisfac- 
tory to the company’s counsel, the de- 
fendant, relying on its -constitutional 
. guarantees, had the case removed to a 
Federal court. Immediately the com- 
pany was cited by the Insurance Com- 
missioner of South Carolina to show 
why its license to transact business in 
that State should not be revoked. An- 
swering the summons, the company rep- 
resented that the law prohibiting re- 
moval from a State to a Federal court 
was invalid; that the Supreme Court of 
the United States had affirmed the right 
of a suitor to take that action; that the 





company had no intention or desire to 
disregard a valid law of the State; but it 
was willing to have the jurisdiction of 
the State court over the litigation re- 
stored. The controversy with the In- 
surance Commissioner was thus disposed 
of, and the company, upon adjuring the 
rights guaranteed it under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, was permitted 
to continue business there. 

A legal writer, discussing this particu- 
lar case recently, raises a nice point, re- 
ferring to the attitude of the Insurance 
Commissioner. He said: 

“Under the precedent established in the 
Continental vs. Doyle case, Mr. McMaster 
[Insurance Commissioner of South Carolina] 
was right. But we wonder has he ever taken 
an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States? If he has, how does he recon- 
cile enforcing a clearly unconstitutional law 
with the due observance of that oath? There 
is the law. It is not for an insurance com- 
missioner to say that it is void as a regulation 
for the admission of companies when the Su- 
preme Court has held it valid for that purpose, 
yet he cannot enforce it as such regulation 
without a denial of a sound and proper con- 
stitutional guarantee. He is foresworn if he 
fails to enforce the law, and foresworn if he 
enforces it, because he is sworn to support the 
Constitution as well as to enforce the laws. 
He is between the devil and the deep, deep 
sea, and the only proper and discreet thing to 
do is to bring all his might and main to bear 
in an effort to have the infamous law repealed.” 

Admittedly, it is an embarrassing situ- 
ation in which conscientious and patriotic 
commissioners find themselves. Is it un- 
fair to ask if they consider their oaths 
to support the Constitution paramount? 
If the effect of a State law is such as to 
be an aggression on the provisions of 
that document, is an officer bound to at- 
tempt the enforcement of it? Perhaps 
it may seem to be a small matter, but 
there are men who, forced to faced such 
a situation, would resign. Such an al- 
ternative should not be possible. All 
laws which in even slight measure im- 
pair the guarantees contained in the Fed- 
eral Constitution should be wiped off the 
statute books of every State. 


-You had better take out that accident 
policy you have been hesitating about. 
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Protection for Investors 


One of the objects of the new Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association, whose first 
annual convention was held in New 
York last week, is to defend the investing 
public against those who sell worthless or 
unsound securities : 


“(1.) Careful attention to the ethics of bond 
trading by our members. 

“(2.) Careful attention to proposed legisla- 
tion, lending aid to the passage of various 
measures that will standardize the issuance of 
municipal bonds and the work of public utility 
commissions, 

“(3.) Make our association a working asso- 
ciation, and not purely a fraternal organiza- 
tion. 

“(4.) Furnish the secretary’s office with such 
information as recent court decisions and those 
of the Interstate Commerce and Public Serv- 
ice Commissions; also, information regarding 
defaulted issues and those in which money 
has been lost and the houses that put them out 
and deal in them. 

“(5.) Cooperate with the public press and 
State and Federal officers for the elimination 


of all unreliable promotions by irresponsible 


promoters.” 

Among the subjects discussed was the 
so called Blue Sky law of Kansas, which 
seeks to protect the public by penalizing 
the sale in that State of securities which 
have not been approved by the Bank 
Commissioner and are not accompanied 
by his certification to the effect that the 
issuing company is solvent, that its meth- 
ods are just, and that the securities prom- 
ise a fair return. It is expected that 
similar laws will be enacted in other 
States. Objection to the Kansas law 
was raised in the convention, mainly on 
the ground that it is too paternalistic, aud 
that it unwarrantably interferes with or 
obstructs the business of those who deal 
honestly with investors. The association, 
however, was clearly in sympathy with 
the aim of the statute. One of its com- 
mittees will prepare a bill, designed to 
accomplish the same purpose, but by 
methods more satisfactory to the mem- 
bers. 

One of those who spoke about the 
Kansas law said: “This is the sort of 
thing to spread from State to State.” 
Why does it spread? An answer to this 
question may be found in the official 


statement of the Post Office Department 
that the American people were robbed 
last year of $120,000,000 by so called 
bankers or brokers who promoted the 
sale of worthless bonds and stocks by 
using the mails. Those who have been 
cheated in this way naturally turn for 
protection to the State officers whom they 
elect. The result is the enactment of 
such statutes as the Kansas law. 

To avoid legislation which they regard 
as paternalistic or unduly restrictive, 
honest bankers and sellers of sound se- 
curities must co-operate in a continuous 
attack upon the dishonest. We notice 
that President Caldwell recommended 
the employment of a detective agency. 
That is a good recommendation. If the 
American Bankers’ Association, or the 
banking institutions.of New York, had 
begun some years ago to pursue rascally 
promoters by means of competent detec- 
tives, to expose them and to procure the 
prosecution of them, the sum stolen from 
the people last year by scoundrels who 
use the mails would have been very much 
less than $120,000,000, and rural opinion 
as to the morality and honesty of city 
bankers would be more favorable than it 
is at present. 


....The well-known firm of J. G. 
White & Co., Inc., of this city, has reor- 
ganized. The engineering and managing 
departments will form two new corpora- 
tions, to be known as the J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation and the J. G. 
White Management Corporation. This 
will leave the original corporation free to 
take up financing propositions in the 
public utility field. 


....The committee on the reorganiza- 
tion of the United States Motor Com- 
pany announces that over 90 per cent. 
of the indebtedness of the companies 
grouped under this title has been depos- 
ited subject to the plan of reorganization 
of last October. No deposits of deben- 
tures, notes, claims or shares of stock 
will be accepted after December 9, 1912, 
unless in exceptional circumstances. The 
chairman of the reorganization commit- 
tee is George W. Davison, 








